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CHAPTER XIII. 

I rounp my lady in her own sitting-room. 
She started, and looked annoyed, when [ men- 
tioned that Sergeant Cuff wished to speak to 
her. 

“ Must I see him ?” she asked. 
represent me, Gabriel ?” 

felt at a loss to understand this, and showed 
it plainly, I suppose, in my face. My lady was 
so good as to explain herself. 

“T am afraid my nerves are a little shaken,” 
she said. “There is something in that police- 
officer from London which I recoil from—I 
don’t know why. I have a presentiment that 
he is bringing trouble and misery with him into 
the house. Very foolish, and very unlike me ; 
but so it is.” 

I hardly knew what to say tothis. The more 
I saw of Seapesnt Cuff, the better I liked him. 
My lady rallied a little after having opened her 
heart to me—being, naturally, a woman of a 
high courage, as I have already told you. 

“Tf I must see him, I must,” she said; 
“but I can’t prevail on myself to see him alone. 
Bring him in, Gabriel, and stay here as long as 
he stays.” 

This was the first attack of the megrims that 
I remembered in my mistress since the time 
when she was a young girl. I went back to 
the “ boudoir.” itr Franklin strolled out into 
the garden, and joined Mr. Godfrey, whose time 
for departure was now drawing near. Sergeant 
Cuff and I went straight to my mistress’s room. 

I declare my lady turned a shade paler at the 
sight of him! She commanded herself, how- 
ever, in other respects, and asked the Sergeant 
if he had any objection to my being present. 
She was so good as to add, that i was her 
trusted adviser, as well as her old servant, and 
that in anything which related to the household I 
was the person whom it might be most profit- 
able to consult. The Sergeant politely answered 
that he would take my presence as a favour, 
having something to say about the servants in 
general, and having found my experience in 
that quarter already of some use to him. 
lady pointed to two chairs, and we set in for 
our conference immediately. 


“ Can’t you 











“T have already formed an opinion on this 
case,” says Sergeant Cuff, “ which I beg your 
ladyship’s —— to keep to myself for the 

resent. My business now is to mention what 

have discovered upstairs in Miss Verinder’s 
sitting-room, and what I have decided (with 
your ladyship’s leave) on doing next.” 

He then went into the matter of the smear on 
the paint, and stated the conclusions he drew 
from it—just as he had stated them (only with 
greater respect of language) to Superintendent 
Seegrave. “One thing,” he said, in conclusion, 
“is certain. The Diamond is missing out of the 
drawer in the cabinet. Another thing is next to 
certain. The marks from the smear on the door 
must be on some article of dress belonging to 
somebody in this house. We must discover that 
article of dress before we go a step further.” 

“That discovery,” remarked my mistress, 
“implies, I presume, the discovery of the 
thief ?” 

“I beg your ladyship’s pardon—I don’t say 
the Diamond is stolen. I only say, at present, 
that the Diamond is missing. The discovery of 
the stained dress may lead the way to finding 
it.” 

Her ladyship looked at me. 
stand this ?” she said. 

“Sergeant Cuff understands it, my lady,” I 
answered. 

“How do you propose to discover the stained 
dress ?” inquired my mistress, addressing herself 
once more to the Sergeant. “My good ser- 
vants, who have been with me for years, have, 
I am ashamed to say, had their boxes and 
rooms searched already by the other officer. I 
can’t and won’t permit them to be insulted in 
that way a second time!” 

(There was a mistress to serve! There 
was a woman in ten thousand, if you like !) 

“That is the very point I was about to put 
to your ladyship,” said the Sergeant. “ The 
other officer has done a world of barm to this 
inquiry, by letting the servants see that he sus- 
pected them. IfI give them cause to think 
themselves suspected a second time, there’s no 
knowing what obstacles they may not throw in 
my way—the women especially. At the same 
time, their boxes mus¢ be searched again—for 
this plain reason, that the first investigation 


** Do you under- 


My |only looked for the Diamond, and that the 


second investigation must look for the stained 
dress. I quite agree with you, my lady, that 
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the servants’ feelings ought to be consulted. But 
I am equally clear that the servants’ wardrobes 
ought to be searched.” 

his looked very like a dead lock. My lady 
said so, in choicer language than mine. 

“T have gota plan to meet the difficulty,” 
said Sergeant Cuff, “if your ladyship will con- 
sent to it. I propose explaining the case to 
the servants.” 

“ The women will think themselves suspected 
directly,” I said, interrupting him. 

“The women won’t, Mr. Betteredge,” an- 
swered the Sergeant, “if I can tell them I am 
going to examine the wardrobes of everydody— 
from her ladyship downwards—who slept in the 
house on Wednesday night. It’s a mere 
formality,” he added, with a side look at my 
mistress; “ but the servants will accept it as 
even dealing between them and their trades 
and, instead of hindering the investigation, they 
will make a point of honour of assisting it.” 

I saw the truth of that. My lady, after her 
first surprise was over, saw the truth of it too. 

“You are certain the investigation is neces- 
sary ?” she said. 

“It’s the shortest way that I can see, my 
lady, to the end we have in view.” 

y mistress rose to ring the bell for her 
maid. “You shall speak to the servants, 
with the keys of my wardrobe in your hand.” 

a Cuff stopped her by a very unex- 
pected question. 

*< Hadn't we better make sure first,” he asked, 
“that the other ladies and gentlemen in the 
house will consent, too ?” 

“The only other lady in the house is Miss 
Verinder,” answered my mistress, with a iook 
of surprise. “The y gentlemen are my 
nephews, Mr. Blake and Mr. Ablewhite. 
There is not the least fear of a refusal from any 
of the three.” 

I reminded my lady here that Mr. Godfrey 
was going away. As I said the words, Mr. 
Godfrey himself knocked at the door to say 
good-bye, and was followed in by Mr. Franklin, 
who was going with him to the station. My 
lady explained the difficulty. Mr. Godfre 
settled it directly. He called to Samuel, 
through the window, to take his portmanteau 
up-stairs again, and he then put the key him- 
self into Sergeant Cuff’s hand. ‘“ My luggage 
can follow me to London,” he said, “‘ when the 
inquiry is over.” The Sergeant received the 
key with a becoming apology. “I am sorry to 
- you to any inconvenience, sir, for a mere 
ormality; but the example of their betters will 
do maven id in reconciling the servants to this 
inquiry.” Mr. Godfrey, after taking leave of 
my lady, in a most sympathising manner, left a 
farewell message for Miss Rachel, the terms of 
which made it clear to my mind that he had not 
taken No for an answer, and that he meant to 
put the marriage question to her once more, at 
the next opportunity. Mr. Franklin, on follow- 
ing his cousin out, informed the Sergeant that 

his clothes were open to examination, and 


that nothing-he possessed was kept under lock 





and key. Sergeant. Cuff made his best ac- 
knowledgments. His views, you will observe, 
had been met with the utmost readiness by my 
lady, by Mr. Godfrey, and by Mr. Franklin. 
There was only Miss Rachel now wanting to fol- 
low their lead, before we called the servants to- 
gether, and began the search for the stained dress. 

My lady’s unaccountable objection to the 
Sergeant seemed to make our conference more 
distasteful to her than ever, as soon as we were 
left alone again. “If I send you down Miss 
Verinder’s keys,” she said, “1 presume I shall 
have done all you want of me for the present ?” 

“T beg your ladyship’s pardon,” said Ser- 
geant Cuff. “Before we begin, I should like, 
if convenient, to have the wasiing-book. The 
stained article of dress may be an article of 
linen. If the search leads to nothing, I want 
to be able to account next for all the linen in 
the house, and for all the linen sent to the wash. 
If there is an article missing, there will be at 
least u presumption that it has got the paint- 
stain on it, and that it has been purposely made 
away with, yesterday or to-day, by the person 
owning it. Superintendent Seegrave,” added 
the Sergeant, turning to me, “ pointed the at- 
tention of the women-servants to the smear, 
when they all crowded into the room on Thurs- 
day morning. That may turn out, Mr. Better- 
edge, to have been one more of Superintendent 
Seegrave’s many mistakes.” 

My lady desired me to ring the bell, and 
order the washing-book. She remained with 
us until it was produced, in case Sergeant Cuff 
had any further request to make of her after 
looking at it. 

The washing-book was brought in by Rosanna 
Spearman. The girl had come down to break- 
fast that morning miserably pale and haggard, 
but sufficiently recovered from her illness of 
the previous day to do her usual work. Ser- 
= Cuff looked attentively at our second 

ousemaid—at her face, when she came in; at 
her crooked shoulder, when she went out. 

“ Have you anything more to say to me?” 
asked my lady, still as eager as ever to be out 
of the Sergeant’s society. 

The great Cuff opened the washing-book, 
understood it perfectly in half a minute, and 
shut it up again. “I venture to trouble your 
— with one last question,” he said. 
“Has the young woman who brought us this 
book been in your employment as long as the 
other servants ?” 

“Why do you ask ?” said my lady. 

“The last time I saw her,’ answered the 
Sergeant, ‘‘ she was in prison for theft.” 

After that, there was no help for it, but to tell 
him the truth. My mistress dwelt strongly on 
Rosanna’s good conduct in her service, and on 
the high opinion entertained of her by the 
matron at the Reformatory. ‘ You don’t sus- 
pect her, I hope ?” my lady added, in conclusion, 
very earnestly. 

“T have already told your ladyship that I 
don’t suspect any person in the house of 
thieving, up to the present time.” 
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After that answer, my lady rose to go up- 
stairs, and ask for Miss Rachel’s keys. The 
Sergeant was beforehand with me in opening the 
door for her. He made avery low bow. My 
lady shuddered as she passed him. 

e waited, and waited, and no keys appeared. 
Sergeant Cuff made no remark to me. He 
turned his melancholy face to the window; he put 
his lanky hands into his pockets, and whistled 
The Last Rose of Summer drearily to himself. 

At last, Samuel came in, not with the keys, 
but with a morsel of paper for me. I got at 
= spectacles, with some fumbling and diffi- 

ty, feeling the ~ dismal eyes fixed 
on me all the time. ere were two or three 
lines on the paper, written in pencil by my lady. 
They informed me that Miss Rachel flatly re- 
fused to have her wardrobe examined. Asked 
for her reasons, she had burst out crying. 
Asked again, she had said: “I won’t, because 
I won’t. I must yield to force if you use it, 
but’ I will yield to nothing else.” I understood 
my lady’s disinclination to face Sergeant Cuff 
with such an answer from her daughter as that. 
If Ihad not been too old for the amiable weak- 
nesses of youth, I believe I should have blushed 
at the notion of facing him myself. 

‘Any news of Miss Verinder’s keys ?” asked 
the Sergeant. 

“ My young lady refuses to have her wardrobe 
examined.” 

“ Ah!” said the Sergeant. 

His voice was not quite in such a perfect 
state of discipline as his face. When he said 
** Ah!” he said it in the tone of aman who had 
heard something which he expected to hear. 
He half angered and half frightened me—why, 
I couldn’t tell, but he did it. 

“ Must the search be given up ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said the Sergeant, “‘the search must 
be given up, because your young lady refuses to 
submit to it like the rest. We must examine all 
the wardrobes in the house or none. Send Mr. 
Ablewhite’s portmanteau to London by the 
next train, and return the washing-book, with 
my compliments and thanks, to the young 
woman who brought it in.” 

He laid the washing-book on the table, and, 
a out his penknife, began to trim his nails. 
— don’t seem to be much disappointed,” 


I said. 

“No,” said Sergeant Cuff; “I’m not much 
disappointed.” 

I tried to make him explain himself. 

“Why should Miss Rachel put an obstacle 
in your way?” I inquired. “Isn’t it her in- 
terest to help you ?” 

RE: Wait a little, Mr. Betteredge—wait a 
e.” 

Cleverer heads than mine might have seen 
his drift. Or a person less fond of Miss 
Rachel than I was, might have seen his drift. 
My lady’s horror of him might (as I have since 
thought) have meant that she saw his drift (as 
the scripture says) “in a = darkly.” I 
didn’t see it yet—that’s all I know. 

“ What’s to be done next ?” I asked. 





Sergeant Cuff finished the nail on which he 
was at work, looked at it for a moment with a 
a melancholy interest, and put up his pen-knife. 

“Come out into the garden,” he said, “ and 
let’s havea look at the roses.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THe nearest way to the garden, on going 
out of my lady’s sitting-room, was by the 
shrubbery path, which you already know of. 
For the sake of your better understanding of 
what is now to come, I may add to this, that 
the shrubbery path was Mr. lin’s favourite 
walk. When he was out in the grounds, and 
when we failed to find him anywhere else, we 
generally found him here. 

I am afraid I must own that I am rather an 
obstinate old man. The more firmly Sergeant 
Cuff kept his thoughts shut up from me, the 
more firmly I persisted in trying to look in at 
them. As we turned into the shrubbery path, 
I attempted to circumvent him in another way. 

* As — are now,” I said, “if I was in 
your place, I should be at my wits’ end.” 

“If you were in my place,” answered the 
Sergeant, “you would have formed an opinion 
—and, as thi are, now, any doubt you 
might previously have felt about your own 
conclusions would be completely set at rest. 
Never mind, for the present, what those 
conclusions are, Mr. Betteredge. I haven’t 
brought you out here to draw me like a badger; 
I have brought you out here to ask for some 
information. You might have given it to me, 
no doubt, in the house, instead of out of it. 
But doors and listeners have a knack of getting 
together, and, in my line of life, we sometimes 
cultivate a healthy taste for the open air.” 

Who was to circumvent ¢iis man? I gave 
in—and waited as patiently as I could to hear 
what was coming next, 

“ We won’t enter into your young lady’s mo- 
tives,” the Sergeant went on; “we will only say 
it’s a pity she declines to assist me, because, b 
so doing, she makes this investigation more diff 
cult than it might otherwise have been. We 
must now try to solve the inystery of the smear 
on the door—which, you may take my word for 
it, means the mystery of the Diamond also—in 
some other way. I have decided to see the 
servants, and to search their thoughts and 
actions, Mr. Betteredge, instead of searchin 
their wardrobes. Before I begin, however, 
want to ask you a question or two. You are 
an observant man—did you notice anything 
strange in any of the servants (making due 
allowance, of course, for fright and fluster), 
after the loss of the Diamond was found out ? 
Any particular quarrel among them? Any one 
of them not in his or her usual spirits? Unex- 
pectedly out of temper, for instance? or unex- 
pectedly taken ill?” 

I had just time to think of Rosanna Spear- 
man’s sudden illness at yesterday’s dinner—but 
not time to make any answer—when I saw 
Sergeant Cuff’s eyes suddenly turn aside towards 
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the shrubbery ; and I heard him say softly to 
himself, “‘ Hullo!” 

“ What’s the matter ?” I asked. 

“A touch of the rheumatics in my back,” 
said the Sergeant, in a loud voice, as if he 
wanted some third person to hear us. “We 
shall have a change in the weather before 
long.” 

A few steps further brought us to the corner 
of the house. Turning off sharp to the right, 
we entered on the terrace, and went down, by 
the steps in the middle, into the garden below. 
Sergeant Cuff stopped there, in the open space, 
where we could see round us on every side. 

“ About that young person, Rosanna Spear- 
man?” he said. “It isn’t very likely, with her 

ersonal appearance, that she has got a lover. 
But, for the girl’s own sake, I must ask you at 
once whether she has provided herself with a 
sweetheart, poor wretch, like the rest of them ?” 

What on earth did he mean, under present 
circumstances, by putting such a question to 
me . that? I stared at him, instead of answer- 

m. 

“T saw Rosanna Spearman hiding in the 
shrubbery as we went by,” said the Sergeant. 
** When you said ‘ Hullo’ ?” 

**Yes—when I said, ‘Hullo.’? If there’s a 
sweetheart in the case, the hiding doesn’t much 
matter. If there isn’t—as things are in this 
house—the hiding is a highly suspicious cir- 
cumstance, and it will be my painful duty to 
act on it accordingly.” 

What, in God’s name, was I to say to him? 
I knew the shrubbery was Mr. Franklin’s 
favourite walk; I knew he would most likely 
turn that way when he came back from the 
station; I knew that Penelope had over and 
over again caught her fellow-servant hanging 
about there, and had always declared to me that 
Rosanna’s object was to attract Mr. Franklin’s 
attention. If my daughter was right, she might 
well have been lying in wait for Mr. Franklin’s 
return when the Serjeant noticed her. I was 

ut between the two difficulties of mentioning 
Penelope's fanciful notion as if it was mine, or 


of leaving an unfortunate creature to suffer the 
consequences, the very serious yw of 


exciting the suspicion of Sergeant Cuff. Out 
of pure pity for the girl—on my soul and my 
character, out of pure pity for the girl—I gave 
the Sergeant the necessary explanations, and 
told him that Rosanna had been mad enough to 
set her heart on Mr. Franklin Blake. 

Sergeant Cuff never laughed. On the few 
occasions when anything amused him, he curled 
up a little at the corners of the lips, nothing 
more. He curled up now. 

“‘Hadn’t you better say she’s mad enough to 
be an ugly girl and only a servant?” he asked. 
“The f iB in love with a gentleman of Mr. 
Franklin Blake’s manners and appearance 
doesn’t seem to me to be the maddest of 
her conduct by any means. However, |’mglad 
the thing is cleared up: it relieves one’s mind 
to have things cleared up. Yes, I’ll keep it a 
secret, Mr. Betteredge. I like to be tender 





to human infirmity—though I don’t get many 
chances of exercising that virtue in my line of 
life. You think Mr..Franklin Blake hasn’t got 
a suspicion of the girl’s fancy for him? Ah! he 
would have found it out fast enough if she had 
been nice-looking. The ugly women have a bad 
time of it in this world; let’s hope it will be made 
up to them in another. You have gota nice gar- 
den there, and a well-kept lawn. See for your- 
self how much better the flowers look with 
grass about them instead of gravel. No, thank 
you. I won’t take a rose. It to my heart 
to break them off the stem. Just as it goes to 
your heart, you know, when there’s something 
wrong in the servants’ hall. Did you notice 
anything you couldn’t account for in any of 
the servants when the loss of the Diamond was 
first found out ?” 

I had got on very fairly well with Sergeant 
Cuff so far. But the slyness with which he 
slipped in that last question put me on “ed 
guard. In plain English, I didn’t at all relis. 
the notion of helping his inquiries, when those 
inquiries took him (im the capacity of snake in 
the grass) among my fellow-servants. 

“T noticed nothing,” I said, “except that 
we all lost our heads together, myself included.” 

“Qh,” says the Sergeant, “ that’s all you have 
to tell me, is it ?” 

I answered, with (as I flattered myself) an 
unmoved countenance, “ That is all.” 

Sergeant Cuff’s dismal eyes looked me hard 
in the face. 

“Mr. Betteredge,” he said, “have you any 
objection to oblige me by shaking hands? I 
have taken an extraordinary liking to you.” 

(Why he should have chosen the exact moment 
when | was deceiving him to give me that proof 
of his good opinion is beyond all comprehension! 
I felt a little proud—I really did feel a little 
proud of having been one too many at last for 
the celebrated Cuff!) 

We went back to the house; the Sergeant 
requesting that I would give him a room to 
himself, and then send in the servants (the in- 
door servants only), one after another, in the 
order of their rank, from first to last. 

I showed Sergeant Cuff into my own room, 
and then called the servants together in the 
hall. Rosanna Spearman appeared among them, 
much as usual. She was as quick in her way 
as the Sergeant in his, and I suspect she had 
heard what he said to me about the servants in 
general, just before he discovered her. There she 
was, at any rate, looking as if she had never heard 
of such a as the shrubbery in her life. 

I sent them in, one by one, as desired. The 
cook was the first to enter the Court of Justice, 
owe my room. She par: A but a 
short time. Report, on coming out: “ Sergeant 
Cuff is depressed in his spirits; but Sergeant 
Cuff is a perfect gentleman.” My lady’s own 
maid followed. ined much longer. Re- 
—. on coming out : “ If Sergeant Cuff doesn’t 

lieve a respectable woman, he might keep 
his opinion to himself, at any rate!” Penelope 
went next. Remained only a moment or two. 
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Report, on coming out : “ Sergeant Cuff is much 
to be pitied. ‘He must have been crossed in 
love, father, when he was a young man.” The 
first housemaid followed Penelope. Remained, 
like my lady’s maid, a long time. rt, on 
coming out: “TI didn’t enter her ladyship’s 
service, Mr. Betteredge, to be doubted to my 
face by a low police-officer!” Rosanna Spear- 
man went next. Remained longer than any of 
them. No report on coming out—dead silence, 
and lips as pale as ashes. Samuel, the footman, 
followed Rosanna. Remained a minute or 
two. Report, on coming out: ‘“ Whoever 
blacks Sergeant Cuff’s boots ought to be 
ashamed of himself.” Nancy, the kitchenmaid, 
went last. Remained a minute or two. Re- 
port, on coming out: “Sergeant Cuff has a 

eart ; he doesn’t cut jokes, Mr. Betteredge, with 
a poor hard-working girl.” 

Going into the Court of Justice, when it was 
all over, to hear if there were any further com- 
mands for me, I found the Sergeant at his old 
trick—looking out of window, and whistling 
The Last Rose of Summer to himself. 

“ Any discoveries, sir?” I inquired. 

“Tf Rosanna Spearman asks leave to go out,” 
said the Sergeant, “let the poor thing go; but 
let me know first.” 

I might as well have held my tongue about 
Rosanna and Mr. Franklin! It was plai 
enough; the unfortunate girl had fallen under 
— Cuff’s suspicions, in spite of all I 
could do to prevent it. 

“T hope you don’t think Rosanna is con- 
cerned in the loss of the Diamond?” I ven- 
tured to say. 

The corners of the Sergeant’s melancholy 
mouth curled up, and he looked hard in my 
face, just as he had looked in the garden. 

” 1 think I had better not tell you, Mr. Bet- 
teredge,” he said. ‘You might lose your head, 
you know, for the second time.” 

I began to doubt whether I had been one too 
many for the celebrated Cuff, after all! It was 
rather a relief to me that we were interrupted 
here by a knock at the door, and a message 
from the cook. Rosanna Spearman had asked 
to go out, for the usual reason, that her head 
was bad, and she wanted a breath of fresh air. 
At a sign from the Sergeant, I said, Yes. 
** Which is the servants’ way out?” he asked, 
when the messenger had gone. I showed him 
the servants’ way out. “Lock the door of 
ie room,” says the Sergeant; “and if any- 

ody asks for me, say I’m in there, composing 
my mind.” He curled up again at the corners 
of the lips, and disappeared. 

Left alone, under those circumstances, a de- 
vouring curiosity pushed me on to make some 
discoveries for myself. 

It was plain that Sergeant Cuff’s suspicions 
of Rosanna had been roused by something that 
he had found out at his examination of the 
servants in my room. Now, the _ two ser- 
vants (excepting Rosanna herself) who had re- 
mained under examination for any length of 
time were my lady’s own maid and the first 





housemaid, those two being also the women 
who had taken the lead in persecuting their un- 
fortunate fellow-servant from the first. Reach- 
ing these conclusions, [ looked in on them, 
casually as it might be, in the servants’ hall, 
and, finding tea going forward, instantly in- 
vited myself to that meal. (For, nota bene, a 
drop of tea is, to a woman’s tongue, what a 
drop of oil is to a wasting lamp.) 

My reliance on the tea-pot, as an ally, did 
not go unrewarded. In less than half an hour 
I knew as much as the Sergeant himself. 

My lady’s maid and the housemaid had, it 
appeared, neither of them believed in Rosanna’s 
illness of the previous day. These two devils 
—I ask your pardon; but how else caw you 
describe a couple of spiteful women ?—had 
stolen up-stairs, at intervals during the Thurs- 
day afternoon; had tried Rosanna’s door, and 
found it locked; had knocked, and not been 
answered ; had listened, and not heard a sound 
inside. When the girl had come down to tea, 
and had been sent up, still out of sorts, to bed 
again, the two devils aforesaid had tried her 
door once more, and found it locked; had 
looked at the keyhole, and found it stopped up ; 
had seen a light under the door at midnight, 
and had heard the crackling of a fire (a fire 
in a servant’s bed-room in the month of 


lain | June!) at four in the morning. All this they 


had told Sergeant Cuff, who, in return for 
their anxiety to enlighten him, had eyed them 
with sour and suspicious looks, and had shown 
them plainly that he didn’t believe either 
one or the other. Hence, the unfavourable 
reports of him which these two women had 
brought out with them from the examination. 
Hence, also (without reckoning the influence 
of the teapot), their readiness to let their 
tongues run to any length on the subject of the 
Sergeant’s ungracious behaviour to them. 

aving had some experience of the great 
Cuff’s roundabout ways, and having last seen 
him evidently bent on following Rosanna pri- 
vately when she went out for her walk, it 
seemed clear to me that he had thought it unad- 
visable to let the lady’s maid and the housemaid 
know how materially they had helped him. 
They were just the sort of women, if he had 
treated their evidence as trustworthy, to have 
been puffed up by it, and to have said or done 
something whie would have put Rosanna 
Spearman on her guard. 

I walked out in the fine summer evening, 
very sorry for the poor girl, and very uneasy in 
my mind, generally, at the turn things 
taken. Drifting towards the shrubbery, there 
I met Mr. Franklin in his favourite walk. He 
had been back some time from the station, and 
had been with my lady, holding a long conver- 
sation with her. She had told him of Miss 
Rachel’s unaccountable refusal to let her ward- 
robe be examined; and had put him in such 
low spirits about my young lady, that he seemed 
to shrink from speaking on‘the subject. The 
family temper appeared in his face that evening, 
for the first time in my experience of him. 
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“ Well, Betteredge,” he said, “ how does the 
atmosphere of mystery and suspicion in which 
we are all living now agree with you? Doyou 
remember that morning when I first came here 
with the Moonstone? I wish to God we had 
thrown it into the quicksand !” 

After breaking out in that way, he abstained 
from speaking again until he had composed 
himself. We walked silently, side by side, for 
a minute or two, and then he asked me what 
had become of Sergeant Cuff. It was impossible 
to put Mr. Franklin off with the excuse of the 
Sergeant being in my room, composing his mind. 
I told him exactly what had happened, mention- 
ing particularly what my lady’s maid and the 
housemaid had said about Rosanna Spearman. 

Mr. Franklin’s clear head saw the turn th 
Sergeant’s suspicions had taken, in the twink- 
ling of an eye. 

* Didn’t you tell me this morning,” he said, 
“that one of the tradespeople declared he had 
met Rosanna yesterday, on the foot-way to 
Frizinghall, when we supposed her to be ill in 
her room ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 


have spoken the truth, you may depend upon it 
the tradesman did meet her. ‘The girl’s attack 
of illness was a blind to deceive us. She had 
some guilty reason for going to the town 
secretly. The paint-stained dress is a dress of 
hers ; and the fire heard crackling in her room 
at four in the morning was a fire lit to destro 
it. Rosanna Spearman has stolen the Diamond. 
Tl go. in directly, and tell my aunt the turn 
things have taken.” 

“Not just yet, if you please, sir,” said a 
melancholy voice behind us. 

We both turned about, and found ourselves 
face to face with Sergeant Cuff. 

“ Why not just yet?” asked Mr. Franklin. 

** Because, sir, if you tell her ladyship, her 
ladyship will tell Miss Verinder.” 

“Suppose she does. What then?” Mr. 
Franklin said those words with a sudden heat 
and vehemence, as if the Sergeant had mortally 
offended him. 

“ Do you think it’s wise, sir,” said Sergeant 
Cuff, quietly, “to put such a question as that 
to me—at such a time as this?” 

There was a moment’s silence between them : 
Mr. Franklin walked close up to the Sergeant. 
The two looked each other straight in the face. 
Mr. Franklin spoke first; dropping his voice as 
suddenly as he had raised it. 

*T suppose you know, Mr. Cuff,” he said, 
“that you are treading on delicate ground ?” 

’ “Tt isn’t the first time, by a good many hun- 
eds, that I find myself treading on delicate 
round,” answered the other just as immovable 

as ever. 

* T am to understand that you forbid me to 
tell my aunt what has happened ?” 

** You are to understand, if you please, sir, 
that I throw up the case, if you tell Lady Ve- 
rinder, or tell anybody, what has happened, until 
I give you leave.” 





“Tf my aunt’s maid and the other woman |h 





That settled it. Mr. Franklin had no choice 
te to submit. He turned away in anger—and 
eft us. 

I had stood there listening to them, all in a 
tremble; not knowing whom to suspect, or 
what to think next. In the midst of my confusion, 
two things, however, were plain to me. First, 
that my young lady was, in some unaccountable 
manner, at the bottom of the sharp speeches 
that had passed between them. Second, that 
they thoroughly understood each other, with- 
out having previously exchanged a word of ex- 
planation on either side. 

“ Mr. Betteredge,” said the Sergeant, “you 
have done a very foolish thing in my absence. 
You have done a little detective business on 
your own account. For the future, perhaps 
you will be so obliging as to do your detective 

usiness along with me.’ 

He took me by the arm, and walked me away 
with him along the road by which he had come. 
I dare say I had douuuved his reproof—but I 
was not going to help him to set traps for 
Rosanna Spearman, forall that. Thief or no 
thief, legal or not legal, I don’t care—I pitied 


er. 
“ What do you want of me?” I asked, 
shaking him off, and stopping short. 

* Only a little information about the country 
round here,” said the Sergeant. 

I couldn’t well object to improve Sergeant 
Cuff in his geography. 

“ Is there any path, in that direction, lead- 
ing from the sea-beach to this house?” asked 
the Sergeant. He pointed, as he’ spoke, 
= ~ fir-plantation which led to the Shivering 

nd. 

** Yes,” Isaid; “there is a path.” 

“ Show it to me.” 

_ Side by side, in the grey of the summer even- 
ing, a Cuff and I set forth for the Shiver- 
ing Sand. 





OTHER GENII OF THE CAVE. 


We have all heard the story of a sexton who 
was run away with by goblins; who beheld 
strange scenes of joy and sorrow, of revelry and 
ron of beauty and of hideousness, in the 
caverns he was whisked to by his mysterious 
guides. That sexton’s experience is mine. In 
suddenness of transition, in depth of contrast, 
and in the sternness of the moral enforced, the 
pictures shown me by my genii are as those 
pourtrayed by his. My predecessor’s view 
changed by the mere appearance and disappear- 
ance of columns of oh a The cavern remained 
the same ; while happy domestic life, touching 
domestic sorrow, peaceful declining years, 
and the glories of nature, with every leaf and 
blade animate with life, were revealed in instan- 
taneous succession. In my case, a few weeks 
intervened between my. last cavern-trip* and 





* See Genii of the Cave, page 60. 
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this, but they now seem to be obliterated. The 
shrill whistle and the harsh rumble of wheels 
overhead tell me I am still in a railway arch, 
with trains passing to and fro above me; but 
the handsome decorations, the gilding and 
carved oak, the monster silver gridiron, the 
discreetly urbane waiters, the appetising viands, 
and refreshing drinks have all gone; and, in 
their place, are windy discomfort, and sordid 
misery. For a costly flooring of polished 
marqueterie we have the hard damp earth; 
for gaily painted walls, bare bricks and 
mortar; for an ornate and classic entrance, 
a few boards roughly nailed together and turn- 
ing on a rude hinge. The two openends of the 
arch are partly blocked up by old planks, but 
the openings are many a large, an keen 
January wind rushes through fiercely and 
pierces to the marrow. This arch ry partial 
shelter from the rain and snow, but nothing 
more. All present are working too hard, how- 
ever, to feel cold, and the deafening noise you 
hear arises from hundreds of hammers busily 
ae in breaking granite. The scene has 
indeed changed. This cave is filled with men 
who have brokendown. We hear of a “tem- 
porary pressure” and “unusual distress ;” but 
whole rows of faces have the hopeless beaten 
look of long-suffering poverty. We are in 
Bethnal-green. The cave is one of the arches 
of the Great Eastern Railway, and the genii 
with us are the committee of the Employment 
and Relief Association recently organised at the 
suggestion and by the pecuniary aid of Miss 
Burdett Coutts. Three arches have been lent 
by the railway company: two are filled with 
stone-breakers; the other contains a little 
office and pay-desk, and is being rapidly utilised 
for additional workers. Four hundred men are 
at present employed, the majority of whom are 
in this and the adjoining areh. The rest are 
sweeping the muddy streets of the district. 
Sested cleecly together in long rows, with an 
abundant stock of granite at their feet, they 
plod steadily on, with no little clatter and noise, 
making the hard stone fly far and wide. 
Each face is covered by a piece of perforated 
zinc, which effectually conceals the features 
while at work; but these are moved or taken 
off, as if for relief, directly the hammers cease. 
But, when we first enter, the long rows of 
punctured metal faces, like so many “roses” 
of watering-pots, remind one uuplea- 
santly of those model prisons in which 
speech is prohibited, and where silent masked 
figures flit to and fro the visitor’s path 
like forlorn spirits from the nether world. 
Here, however, the wire or zinc covering is 
simply a protective measure, and without it cut 
faces and injured sight would almost certainly 
result. The poor fellows before us would be 
starving if it were not for this work. The four 
henlool here to-day are drawn from the ranks 
of ordinary East London labour, some skilled, 
some unskilled, but none able to obtain work ; 
and they were classified, for our satisfaction, 
with the following result: One hundred and 





twenty-six were “labourers,” including, besides 
nondescripts, bricklayers, dock-labourers, safe- 
makers, brass-founders, farmers’ men, navvies, 
and dustmen; forty-one were workers in 
wood, including carpenters, cabinet-makers, 
chair and drawer makers, box and trunk makers, 
toy-makers, chair-coverers, carvers, coopers, 
steam and ordinary sawyers ; twenty-five were 
decorators, including painters, plumbers, glass- 
cutters, paperstainers, and japanners ; thirteen 
were workers in metal, indluding smiths, gun- 
makers, tinmen, type-founders, and watch-case 
spring-makers ; eleven were skilled bricklayers, 
plasterers, brick-makers, and pipe-makers ; 
eighty-two were weavers, including _ silk- 
dyers and weavers, and braid, rug, and mat 
makers; eighteen were shoe and boot makers; 
fifteen were food-suppliers, including coster- 
mongers, bakers, butchers, fishmongers, a 
waiter, and a potman. There were also a 
chemist’s assistant, a chemical worker, two 
drug-grinders, and a lampblack maker, two 
stokers, and one engine-driver ; twenty-one were 
carmen and stablemen; two gardeners, three 
time-keepers, three light porters, two soldiers, 
and a solicitor’s clerk, a commercial, and a rail- 
way clerk. The remainder were manufacturers 
of humble articles and followers of humble 
trades, of which the variety is too great for 
generalisation. 

One man, for example, is a_ horsehair 
curler, another is a willow-cutter, and a 
third a shell-polisher ; and all have now turned 
stone-breakers or street-sweepers for dear life. 
They commence work at eight in the morning, 
and break stones till four in the afternoon, 
having one hour out for dinner, from twelve to 
one. For this they receive eighteen-pence at 
four o’clock. It was first proposed to pay two- 
pence an hour for the time cmalased, and en 
additional sum of fourpence if four bushels, and 
sixpence if six bushels, of stone were broken in 
the day. But it was found impossible to carry 
this out. Checking the quantities would have 
involved too much time and attention, and the 
men following sedentary callings, the watch- 
spring makers and the clerks, would have been 
at a cruel disadvantage with the hard-handed 
navvies or bricklayers’ labourers. So it was 
determined to pay a fixed rate per day of one 
shilling and sixpence for breaking, and one and 
ninepence for the harder work of wheeling and 
loading the stone. The money is well earned. 
Let any one who doubts this journey down to 
ow ‘a, bam and, shouldering a stone-hammer, 


try his hand for an hour or two with these poor 


men. Thereis, however, no forcing a prescribed 
result out of eacli; but the foreman or ganger 
keeps a sharp look-out, and any one seen shirk- 
ing is first warned and then reported. Should 
this occur two or three times with the same man, 
he is quietly told at the pay-place in the after- 
noon, “ We shan’t want you any more—you 
know why,” whereupon he hangs his head, and, 
generally without a remonstrance, skulks sheep- 
ishly away. We ask how they find their way 
here? “They are selected in the first instance 
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by members of the association, who know them 
to have lived three months in Bethnal-green— 
none other are eligible—and who fill in a printed 
form of recommendation, which they bring to 
our labour-superintendent. This form must 
be signed by a householder in the parish, as 
well as one of the subcommittee, and is a gua- 
rantee that we are giving employment to those 
who really need it. But, in truth, no beggars 
or idlers would attempt the work we give them.” 
“But,” we urge, “as the labour is so hard, and 
as the vestry purchases the broken granite 
from you for road-mending, what becomes of 
the donations of the charitable when sent to 
the committee?” The explanation is easy. 
The cost of the granite and labour is more 
than the selling price of the granite broken 
up, and the wages paid—the eighteen-pence a 
day—have to be made up out of the funds 
of the association. The difference between dis- 
bursement and receipt amounts to from two 
shillings to two shillings and a penny a ton. 
“ We cannot tell you the exact quantity broken, 
as the surveyor has not been able to measure it up 
yet, but we imagine that they break about two 
hundred to three hundred tons a week. The 
street - sweepers have special directions to 
cleanse out all the filthy corners which -are 
to be found in many parts, and for that pur- 
are supplied with pails and, where needed, 
isinfectants. During the recent snowfall, 
they kept the footways of the main thorough- 
fares clear, which, was a great good. Our out- 
door work system is—at eight the men answer 
their numbers, are ‘measured up’ in gangs of 
six ; five under care of one, who is distinguished 
bya numbered badge on arm. The parish is 
divided, each part being overlooked by a super- 
ganger, who visits each gang and reports 
whether working or idle, points out to them any 
extra dirty place, and sees that work is done. 
At twelve all leave for dinner, at one they are 
called again, answer their numbers ; at four they 
are paid. Then the numbers are consecutively 
called; the man repeats his name; if right, the 
check clerk gives a sign, and the labour- 
master hands out the day’s pay. Unless 
disturbed by any unpleasantness, three hun- 
_ may be thus paid and checked in half an 
our.” 

We are next invited to test some of the com- 
missariat arrangements established in connexion 
with the Employment and Relief Association ; 
and we leave the arches. We plod through 
dirty thoroughfares, and by the side of sordid 
wretched alleys to that substantial oasis of com- 
fort and luxury, Columbia-square. Turning 
down by the west side of this, we come upon 
its splendid next door neighbour, Miss Coutts’s 
new market, the beauty and pure architec- 
tural taste of which make it one of the most 
remarkable edifices in London, and are in- 
troduced to the manager of the soup kitchen, 
to at once recognise an old friend. That 
rosy face, that grey-headed-boy look, that 
simple earnestness and hearty conviction of 
manner, are all familiar. The Belgian gentle- 





man, their owner, presided at a dinner I 
helped to eat some three years ago, and made 
speeches which were quite Anglican in their 
length and complication on providing food for 
the poor, in which art he is an adept. On 
this occasion a couple of steaming basins of soup 
soon cleared our comprehension of this peculiar 
English. These basins held a pint each, and 
we finished every drop. Could we have it 
taken away in our own jugs, it would have 
been served to us at a penny a pint; but 
as we consumed it “in the coflee-room” 
with bread, we paid three-halfpence. It was 
comforting, nourishing, substantial. There was 
not a touch of “poor soup” about it, and 
the man who carried a pint of this excellent 
compound under his waistcoat would noi 
be badly prepared for stone-breaking. ‘Thick 
and what London boys call “stodgey,” it 
is a between a soup and a stew, and 
redolent both of vegetables and meat. There 
was no affectation in the enjoyment either of 
the genii with me or myself. We finished our 
basins because we liked them; and not out 
of any fanciful philanthropy as to doing what 
others did. Indeed, at this time we were the 
only people in the room. The regular dinner- 
hour was past, and the mid-day work over, so 
our benignant Belgian stood over us and minis- 
tered to our wants like some elderly cherub 
with a genius for cooking. 

Not the least pleasing part of the busi- 
ness is that our friend makes it pay. He 
has kitchens and restaurants in various parts of 
London, at which you may obtain, from seven 
in the morning till 
the soup I speak of, but such 


nine at night, not merely 

ishes as spiced 
beef at a penny a portion, or a suet pudding for 
the same price, roast meat for sixpence, and 
boiled and stewed meat, meat puddings or pies 


for fourpence. I can’t pretend to say how this 
is done. Competent people assure me that 
our friend’s system of accounts is admirable ; 
but, although you certainly may “cook” ac- 
counts, you cau’t well eat them, and this pur- 
veyor’s things are al! savoury and good. 
Good beef and mutton purchased by himself and 
— for in ready money are his staples, and it is 

y economical management and careful cooking 
that he contrives to feed people well for a few 
a and to make a comfortable profit for 

imself. The capital pea-soup we have just 
consumed is taken down to the stone-breakers 
at their dinner-hour, and sold to those who like 
it at a penny a bowl. There is no pretence of 
charity in this. Our Belgian has the privilege 
of vending his food at his own price to a 
collection of customers who are glad enough to 
buy it, but that is all. Cooking and charity 
are distinct virtues, and the committee wisely de- 
cline to mix them together. But this admirable 
supply of cheap food can be dealt with on com- 
mercial principles, and is abundantly “ worked” 
for charitable purposes as well. Printed books of 
tickets can be bought by the benevolent either 
at the depét in Columbia-market, or at Messrs. 
Hatchard’s, in Piccadilly, and these, if sent to 
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the committee, are distributed among the sick 
and infirm. There cannot surely be a better 
vehicle for West-end charity than this. If the 
kind impulsive people whose guineas burn their 
pockets, and who, on reading the terrible tales 
of East-end distress, rush into the evils of indis- 
criminate alms-giving, would buy these books 
and forward them to the committee, they may 
rest satisfied that every | will confer a 
benefit instead of an injury. If they do this, 
they provide food for the helpless and the 
starving. If they send money to the committee, 
they provide honest work for men willing to 
labour for their families, but who are thrown 
out of employment by the bitter exigencies of 
the time. 

The whole of Bethnal-green, with its popu- 
lation of one hundred and twenty thousand 
souls, is mapped out into thirteen districts, 
and to each district a sub-committee for relief 
and employment is appointed. Some of’ the 
local shopkeepers, the men whose dealings are 
almost exclusively with the classes who are out 
of work, and who know the poor of the district 
personally, co-operate with the cle en of 
the district in snleoting from among the crowds 
of applicants for permission to work, and in the 
preliminary letter me the formation of 
the society to the clergy of Bethnal-green, it 
was wisely written, ‘‘ As this is simply a matter 
of ‘employment and relief,’ it is most desirable 
that the sub-committee should not exclusively 
consist of members of the Church of England.” 
A large majority of these gentlemen are heartily 
co-operating with the association, are mem- 
bers of its committee, and are working with 
some of the leading dissenters of the parish for 
the common A minority of the local 
clergy stand aloof, one of them actually giving 
as a reason, “‘ You seem too cold and secular for 
religion, and you do not appear to need clergy 
for such a work, or any reference to denomina- 
tions whatsoever.” Is it “cold and secular” to 
succour the needy, to help the distressed, and 
to feed the arty Methinks it is a “ secu- 
larity” inculcated by the most sacred of books, 
and a “coldness” practised by the Great 
Teacher himself. But the association is a 
deadly foe to begging-letter writing, and to the 
indiscriminate gathering in and bestowal of alms. 
The penury of Bethnal-green, and the appeals 
founded on it which have been successfully 
made to the benevolent public, have demoralised 
other people besides the poor. When a sensa- 
tional advertisement brings in money almost 
without stint, when the sums subscribed are 
entrusted bodily to the advertiser, who neither 
makes nor is expected to make any forpal 
statement of account, and when inquiry is re- 
sented as insult, the perfectly open proceedings 
of this committee, with its measured appeals, its 
regular book-keeping, and its close checks must 
seem awkwardly and prudishly business-like. 
The funds asked for are employed in helping 
people to help themselves, and in giving food 
to those for whom work is impossible. The 
benevolent lady whose name, already mentioned, 








always recurs in connexion with well-considered 
beneficence, guaranteed eighteen-pence a day 
to two hundred and fifty able-bodied men for 
three months, on the condition that useful labour 
should be found for them. The Employment 
and Relief Association carry out mi amplify 
the scheme she originated, and every penny of 
their funds is disbursed on fixed principles, as 
we have seen. The people are not only per- 
fectly satisfied, but are eager for work; and 
the sub-committees have to refuse employment 
to hundreds seeking it. 

It has been proposed to convey some of 
the able-bodied to counties in which labour 
is needed, and even to co-operate with the 
emigration societies in supplying distant colonies 
with emigrants. This requires more care than 
the correspondents of newspapers seem to ima- 
gine. The want of labour should be proved by 
irrefragable evidence before a single man is sent 
away. Several cases have occurred within the 
writer’s knowledge, in which a lettc: in a news- 
aper has raised utterly false hopes on the 

bour question. Not two years ago one of 
the most eminent firms of railway contractors, 
in pressing need of workmen, despatched 
an — into Cornwall to find they had 
been hoaxed; and before now men have been 
sent from Bethnal-green itself to distant parts, to 
find work as unattainable as ever, and to return 
disheartened and discomforted to their parish. 
These are some of the difficulties with which 
the genii have to contend, difficulties which, 
if “cold and secular,” are also practical and 
real. But their usefulness, so long as they 
exact fair work for moderate Pays will onl 
be limited by the means at their disposal. A 


proposal is afloat to reclaim Hackney Marshes, 
and to perform other acts of public useful- 
ness, in addition to stone-breaking and street- 


cl ’ 
We - our doubts, however, as to the 
“temporary” character of the distress. Much 


of it seems to us fixed and chronic. It is too 
true, as the out-relief committee of the Bethnal- 
green guardian board reported the other day— 
that “as each winter comes round, numbers of 
able-bodied men, either from want of work, or 
misfortune, or some unforeseen catastrophe, are 
obliged to apply for relief,” and we really see 
little hope of the existing distress terminating 
with the present winter. The utter impossi- 
bility of the guardians giving adequate parish 
relief in places where, to again quote from the 
parochial report, “the poor are mainly sup- 
ported by ratepayers who are themselves but 
one step removed from pauperism,” is the great 
necessity for such an organisation as is provided 
by the genii. When common sense and common 
honesty prevail, and the rates of London are 
equalised, we may hope to leave the grave 
questions pertaining to relief in properly re- 
sponsible hands. ‘Till then we must look to 
voluntary associations to pay the heavy debt our 
rich metropolitan districts owe to the poor, and 
it would be difficult to hit upon a better form 
of “ conscience money” than remitting to genii 
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who know no ineantations but those of common 
sense, and whose help are purchased by honest 
work alone. 





A FOREIGN CONTRACT. 


EXPERIENCE seems to have no effect upon 
the hardy and adventurous natare of the 
British capitalist. His reliance on his shrewd- 
ness, his management, his arithmetic, and, 
in case of necessity, upon his fists are un- 
bounded. Very likely he has succeeded 
in some dozen public works in England, 
and netted a m | hundred thousand pounds 
by them.. hen the parish trustees at 
Diddleton-super-Mare, assisted by Lawyer 
Whitecow, of that town, had a brush with him 
about building a new workhouse and depen- 
dencies, he came off triumphantly, his own soli- 
citors in Thavies Inn, Messrs. Gimblet, Rule, 
and Pounder, having sued the said trustees for 
damages, and brought them to their senses in 
double-quick time. He has a blind reliance on 
Messrs. Gimblet, Rule, and Pounder ever after- 
wards, and believes that this eminent firm of 
solicitors can protect him against all the princes 
and potentates of the earth. When fully im- 
pressed with these opinions, certain that two 
and two are four—a doctrine he is constantly 
propounding—he is quite ripe to be plucked by 
the first foreign rogue who is allured by the 
freshness and bloom which shine in bis frank 
countenance. When the fish is hooked and landed 
by a foreigner, the struggles begin. ‘The first 
thing required of him is to pay the promoters of 
the proposed scheme, say a railway in Doomania. 
These ™ will find so numerous that théy will 
involve him in half a dozen lawsuits at the outset 
of the affair. Individuals, with whose very names 
he is unacquainted, yet who appear respectable 
people not to be pooh-poohed, will file bills in 
Chancery against him, claiming previous con- 
tract rights legally assured to them by the 
foreign government in question. Messrs. 
Gimblet, Rule, and Pounder will inform him 
that his opponents are altogether of a dif- 
ferent kidney to Messrs. Burr and Drone with 
their legal adviser at Diddleton-super-Mare. 
They have now no less than seventeen 
firms of eminent London solicitors engaged 
against them, and all the leading counsel have 
been retained on the other side. Meantime, 
the British contractor, true to his multiplica- 
tion-tabie, will not hear of giving up a business 
which has already cost him so much; and, 
strong in the justice of his cause at first, he 
rather enjoys the disappointment of his rivals 
and laughs at them and their Chancery suits 
together. 

All at once, too, he has become a great man. 
There are paragraphs about his wealth and 
energy in the City articles of the morning 
er The ambassador of the Doomanian 

rincipalities refers to him in a flattering 
manner at a banquet given by the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor in the Egyptian 
Hall at the Mansion House, where he is held 





up as an enlightened merchant-prince of 
large views and liberal principles, who desires 
to cement the political union of two great 
countries by the bonds of commerce. He is 
called upon to return thanks when his health is 
drunk at various other festive meetings of a 
similar character, where, under the influence of 
champagne and good cheer, he takes occasion to 
relate, for the guidance and instruction of 
British youth, his biography and the means by 
which he rose in life to his present proud position. 
He likes it ; so - 4 wife. River since ~ 
paragraph appeared in the morning papers, she 
has Goon jniated by cards and waite from the 
most distinguished and affable people. The 
Doomanian ambassador has vouchsafed even to 
come in his own illustrious representative person 
to dinner, and has onepensh four of his own 
nephews, together with a noble uncle and 
brother-in-law, for employment connected with 
the new contracts on remunerative terms. Half 
a dozen native counts and princes have called 
also, and it is a noticeable fact that every one of 
the local magnates has got something to sell. 
One is the proprietor of a forest, another of a 
stone-quarry, a third has a few thousand 
peasants to let out on hire. There is no end to 
the polite offers of service they make also to the 
contractor’s wife. All daylong liveried footmen 
are arriving at Clapham-common with coroneted 
notes and presents of game, or mosonny? for her 
daughters. Foreign nobility are always so 
polite, that it is quite a pleasure to correspond 
with them upon such cordial and familiar terms ; 
besides which, Mary Ann and Jemima may 
evidently choose whatever title they fancy they 
should best adorn when shared in company 
with a foreign gentleman of imposing, not to 
say bandit-like, exterior. 

There is but one slight drawback to these 
domestic and social blisses. The enterprising 
man who had such trust in his creed that two 
and two make four, begins to look rather 
haggard and careworn when he comes home to 
Clapham of an evening. He has had to pay a 
very large amount of caution-money to the 
government of Doomaniaas a guarantee for the 
due performance of his contract and completion 
of the works he has incautiously undertaken 
to execute within a given time. He is, of 
course, such an excellent man of business, and 
so thoroughly versed in the lessons taught by 
arithmetic, that he has locked up all his own 
capital, so that not a shilling of it remains idle. 
He has had, therefore, to appeal to his bankers 
to raise the amount of caution-money required, 
and has tendered them his valuable contract as 
security. 

Strange to say, however, the faith of Messrs. 
Bullion and Scrip in the resources of Doomania 
and its rulers is strictly limited. They point 
out with some abruptness that four princes who 
have governed that fertile country within the 
last two years, are now in exile; two of them 
residing at a coffee-house in Leicester-square, 
and two in obscure lodgings at Paris; while 
it appears, according to the banker’s account, 
to be an invariable rule in Doomania for 
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every statesman who attains to power to re- 
pudiate all the acts and obligations of his pre- 
decessors. With respect to old Slyboutski, as 
the banker disrespectfully styles the ambassador, 
he used to be a smuggler, and dare not go home 
for fear of being caught by the Russians and 
hanged for an act of piracy; but he made such 
a good business of it, that he can always afford 
to buy up a few notes of hand of the influential 
men of any new government, and so he is allowed 
to stay on here. “Still,” urges the contractor, 
“twice two are four. Whatever government is 
in or out, I must be paid. My profits are 
secured partly by tonnage dues on shipping, 
which I shall collect myself, partly on the 
Custom House, and partly guaranteed by three- 
fourths of the amount required already funded.” 
“ Profits ?” repeats the banker, with a sly note 
of interrogation curled up on his face. So at 
the close of the interview, Mr. Contractor finds 
that he will have to unlock some of his capital 
at a heavy loss, or perhaps to give a mort- 
on his Clapham freehold with its new 
thouses, stabling, and appurtenances, which 
he has reared with so much care and cost. All 
this, however, occasions delay, and as the cau- 
tion-money had not been deposited upon the day 
ired, a rumour has been industriously cir- 
culated that Mr. Contractor is bankrupt ; which 
brings down some rather heavy demands upon 
him from unexpected quarters, and complicates 
his affairs not a little. ‘ashe this idinwe 
scandal to its source after it has nearly ruined 
him, he finds that it has been set on foot by an 
envious native gentleman, who is determined 
henceforth to Teevte his whole energies to 
avenging the disappointment he has experienced 
in not getting the contract himself. As this 
native gentlemen is very ably supported by 
other native gentlemen, he will have to be 
bought off before worse comes of it. 
is is only the beginning of the difficulties 
which pursue the enterprise commenced in the 
brave belief that two and two make four. Al- 
though the prices named in the contract by the 
Doomanian government are undoubtedly large, 
and, as far as the multiplication-table goes, it 
may be clearly demonstrated that they must 
ield an immense profit, there are drawbacks. 
he prices are nearly twice as large as could 
be obtained for similar work from any public 
body or government department in England. 
But Doomania has neither materials nor 
workmen to use them; so that both will 
have to be exported from England; and 
this brings rather a novel element into the 
business. It will be necessary to buy, or to 
charter a fleet of steam-ships,; and on the 
whole it is cheaper to buy than to charter for a 
lengthened period. This diminishes the pro- 
spective profits in a very startling and unex- 
ected manner. Then arise difficulties with the 
omanian Admiralty as to whether vessels 
under foreign flag can trade upon the Doomanian 
eoast; and the Native Admiralty, with all 
its secretaries and clerks, have to be bought off 
before this difficulty can be settled. Mean- 
time, half the workmen who are hired have got 














frightened at some reports of cholera and revo- 
lution in Doomania, and steadily refuse to pro- 
ceed thither without double wages and a life- 
insurance. Moreover, the year having closed 
without the stipulated annual quantity of 
work being complete, Mr. Contractor has in- 
curred a heavy fine, which can only be compro- 
mised by wholesale bribery to one-fourth of the 
amount, exclusive of several sub-contractors, 
who claim compensation for the inevitable 
breach of their engagements brought about by 
the difficulties raised at the Admiralty, This 
same thing happens every succeeding year. 
Every government department invents some 
ingenious pretext to share in the British con- 
tractor’s plunder. 

The Native Admiralty continue to make them- 
selves expensively felt whenever the steam fleet 
comes to grief. But the military authorities are 
in no respect behind them. First they come with 
offers of labour by troops, which it is as dan- 
gerous to accept as to refuse. In either case, 
there is certain to be a row. Some fellows in 
uniform coats are sure to complain that they 
have been thumped or kicked, and the works 
must be stopped till they are satisfied, or till 
the enterprising Englisiman or his representa- 
tives and their whole company have been tried 
for the offence of assault and battery. This 
gives the native judges and legal gentlemen 
an opportunity to get their fingers in the 

ie, and the native ministers must be also 
avourably impressed, by pecuniary means, to 
grant a favourable decision in appeal cases. 

There is another notable fact. The con- 
tractor was always so firmly persuaded that 
twice two always made four, that he counted 
confidently that twice two men could do 
the work of four men,; and, how much 
four men ought to do in a given time he sup- 
op he knew beyond al manner of doubt. 

ut he omitted from his calculations the very 
noteworthy difference between British islanders 
and the inhabitants of other countries. He 
has since discovered that none of the foreigners 
in bis employment can be induced to work 
more than one day in three; the other two 
being spent between religious ceremonies and 
getting tipsy. Of fasts, feasts, saints’ days, and 
tipsy days there is no end; and even when the 
foreign workmen are fairly at work, a dozen of 
them together are not worth one steady English- 
man, oad ther can never be relied upon at a pinch 
at all. Sometimes they all strike work and go off 
together when most wanted, because they have 
seen some British heathen frying a peal 
in Lent. Any attempt to bring them back 
is met by the local priesthood with ecclesiastical 
censure. These are all venerable persons, with 
dirty beards and dirtier long cloth bed-gowns, 
whom it is extremely imprudent to offend, and 
who can only be kept quiet by liberal peace-offer- 
ings in coin. 

A hundred times over Mr. Contractor 
wishes the Doomanian Principalities and all 
connected with them at the bottom of the sea; 
but by this time he has sunk so much money 


that he is tied hand and foot, and bound to et 
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under the yoke, however grievous. He under- 
stands now that nobody but a native can deal 
successfully with the Doomanians. This inge- 
nious race of people have a way of their own in 
managing business with their government. It 
is very simple. They take as much money as 
they can get, and do as little as they can. 
When hard pressed, they bring things to a 
wrangle, which may always last their lifetime 
with a little adroit management. Instead of 
iving caution-money themselves in the first 
instance, they pay some bankrupt householder 
to stand bail for them, and then obtain advances 
of money upon promises which they never intend 
to perform. Thus, one native gentleman made 
three hundred thousand pounds by obtaining 
advances over and over again on the same heap 
of rubbish which he called his materials. His 
device had all the effective simplicity of true 
genius. He bribed the necessary local officials, 
and then calmly had his rubbish wheeled in 
barrows every — to a different quarter of 
the town, and obtained an advance upon it 
next morning. When he had by these means 
obtained all the available funds at the disposal 
of the local authorities, he declared himself bank- 
rupt, and retired into the country under efficient 
Government protection and in general respect, to 
enjoy his gains. Many a time did this worthy 
watch Mr. Contractor and his friends with 
amused wonder while they were trying to get 
fair work for fair wages, knowing how hopeless 
it would be; yet he and a score of other native 
gentlemen would have accepted a similar con- 
tract any day, and doubled their fortunes by it. 

The fact is that the air of foreign countries 
does not agree with English men of business, 
and the less they have to do with them the 
better. No trade is to be carried on profitably 
abroad without a great deal of local knowledge, 
an interminable maze of trick and intrigue 
surrounding every detail connected with it. 
The twice two are four doctrine altogether 
breaks down, and the most exact and careful 
calculations based on British facts invariably 
prove faulty and deceptive. Ifa British con- 
tractor endeavours to fall into the ways of 
the natives and to act unscrupulously in his 
own dealings, he fares worse thanever. Foreign 
cheating requires a regular apprenticeship, and 
is a craft which cannot be successfully floc 
by a stranger. He will be allowed to try it in 
order that hush money may be extorted from 
him; but such demands soon become excessive, 
and the moment his means fail to gratify the 
rapacity of any one who has power to injure 
him, he is exposed and ruined without mercy. 
He will find himself, however honestly and 
prudently he desires to act, a mark for con- 
stant jealousy, extortion, and oppression under 
some form or other. If he refuses to em- 
loy natives in every post of confidence at 
his disposal, they will try to injure him; and 
if he does employ them, they will do him 
still greater injury by their incapacity and 
greediness, ~- 

It may be as well to lay the lesson here given 
seriously to heart just now, when so many 





foreign countries are bidding against each other 
for British capital and energy. The best pos- 
sible advice that can be given to any one who 
contemplates the acceptance of a foreign. con- 
tract is to renounce the idea at once, and 
have nothing whatever to do with it. Rou- 
mania, Hungary, Turkey, Russia, and the 
South American States are always ready to 
take our money and our work; but whatever 
golden hopes they may hold out, it may be 
accepted as a rule without exception, that they 
will be found illusory on trial. 





EXTRAORDINARY HORSE-DEALING. 
To eat horse-flesh is the first duty of man. 
To sing the praises of horse-flesh is incumbent 
upon all. Such is the frame of mind into 
which some of my friends are rapidly drift- 
ing. They think horse, talk horse, dream 
horse, and are pledged to believe in horse all 
the days of their gastronomic life. Give them 
a costly banquet, and they mentally compare 
its component parts with horse; talk to them 
of rare delicacies, and they at once refer you to 
horse ; speak to them of starvation and distress, 
and their panacea is horse ; in short, they have 
actually Son what that impulsive person, 
—— the mata “re “Yr — on 
up their kingdom (of thought and feeling) for 
* se The number of bomeee killed yearly in 
England for feeding dogs and cats, the number, 
ain, of these which are suffering from no other 
disease than old age, and the quantity of flesh- 
meat which would be thrown upon the market, 
if this horse-eating creed extends, are subjects to 
which they give much labour and thought. 
Ever since I dined with the twenty-one philo- 
sophers who met in privacy to eat horse 
systematically and scientifically for the first time 
in England, I too have been looking up facts and 
figures relating to its consumption. The made 
dishes on that occasion were exquisitely good. 
Since then, and with the sweet and pleasant 
flavour of horse-flesh lingering on my palate, I 
have sometimes wondered how much of it I 
have eaten unconsciously in England and abroad. 
Those amiable Paris restaurant-keepers, who 
provide six courses and a pint of wine for a 
couple of francs, are they unacquainted with 
the succulent merits of horse? Is German 
sausage free? Are polonies pure? Can ala 
mode beef lay its hand upon its heart and say, 
Avaunt! I know thee not? That horse-meat 
is a common but unacknowledged, more or less, 
article of food in England, just as it has been 
for the last fifteen years more or less common 
and acknowledged in Paris, Austria, Russia, 
Prussia, Saxony, Belgium, Wiirtemberg, Den- 
mark, and the Hanse Towns. They say it 
must be so, and ask, ‘Where else do thie 
horses go to? My hippophagical friends as- 
sert it must be so. ‘They say, where else do 
the horses go to? Not all to the domestic 
dogs and cats, to the wild beasts, or to the 
hounds. The number killed in London alone 
are, we are assured, more than can be accounted 
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for in that way, so we present our credentials 
at the great horse-slaughtering establishment 
at Belle Isle, King’s-cross, with a beMef that we 
are about to see how a portion of the food of 
London is supplied. 

In the course of one of the most curious in- 
vestigations it has been our fortune to pursue, 
we learn that an average of one hundred and 
seventy horses are killed every week here, and 
that their flesh is boiled and sold for cats’ 
meat. Their feet are made into glue, the hoof 
part into Prussian blue; their fat into the oil 
used for greasing sacks and cart-harness; 
their blood makes a dye for calico-printers ; 
their hides are converted into leather for the 
best “uppers;” their bones form excellent 
manure; and their tails cover chairs and sofas. 
Now, as the flesh of a horse is said to weigh 
about three hundred pounds, the foregoing 
figures give about fifty-one thousand pouads 
weight of meat to be disposed of every week by 
this establishment alone. About eight horses a 
week, or two thousand four hundred pounds, go 
to the Zoological Gardens, and a ton is sent 
out in each of the trade carts of the esta- 
blishment, and sold to dealers. The residue 
is delivered on the premises to cats’-meat 
vendors, whe come from all parts of London 
to buy it. What these people are like, and how 
this branch of the business is conducted, must 
be left for a future paper—that some of them 
drive prize-trotting ponies to carry the cats’ 
meat away, for which a hundred guineas have 
been refused—that fifteen thousand pounds is 
spoken of as the fortune of one of them—and 
that their calling is, as was remarked to us, “a 
brisk, ready-money trade, for which their ain’t 
no credit, for who’d run tick for a ha’porth of 
cats’- meat ?” are the chief facts we master 
concerning them in our two first visits. We 
+ ow an afternoon at Belle Isle, and go through 
the slaughter-houses and yards, to find all scrupu- 
A few well-picked skeletons, the 


lously clean. 
look bleached and 


ribs and backbone of whic 


white, as they rest by the wall, are indeed the 


only trade symbols we see. There is nothing 
unpleasant. From eighty to a hundred horses 
are waiting to be killed, but they are in a clean 
farm-yard, with abundant straw, and stand in 
long rows at the manger of a covered shed, 
where they are munching hay with not a thought 
of their imminent doom. 

It is on a subsequent evening that we are 
made thoroughly free of the place. I don’t 
quite remember now what I expected before- 
hand, but I know I found as pleasant and 
snugly convivial a little party as I have ever 
had the luck to spend an evening with. The 
lrorse-slaughtering chiefs are of a highly social 
turn, and express all sorts of Fay, cre 
regrets that we are compelled to keep to the 
business of the hour. If we will sup, we shan’t 
have horse-meat, they promise us, but something 
comforting. It was a cold boisterous night, and 
Belle Isle is behind King’s-cross station, at a 
distance of about a mile. A comfortless, dirty, 
dreary road, the one by which Dick Turpin 
galloped on Black Bess in his great ride to 





York. No shops, few wayfarers, little lighting. 
A monotonous blank wall and iron palisades on 
one side, shutting out the railway and the rows 
of potato warehouses ; irregular shops and build- 
ings on the other, without symmetry, cleanli- 
ness, or, at this hour, signs of life. Huge 
chimneys, with tops in a blaze, peer at us 
out of the blank darkness behind the railway- 
wall, as if to say, “ We're Gas—and shamefully 
have our shareholders been treated by Mr. 
Cardwell.” Here and there a stray dog and a 
solitary policeman, but a general sense of lone- 
liness withal, which was oppressive. The raw 
fog lowers upon, and seems to close in, the 
road; but we pound away through the semi- 
darkness, with little to break the heavy sound 
of our cab-wheels crash through the mud, until, 
passing under a railway-bridge, we reach a 
small tavern and a smaller office adjacent. 
There is no direct connexion between the two, 
but one of the little knot of loungers outside 
first eyes us interrogatively, and then, with a 
wink and a silent jerk of the thumb over his left 
shoulder, precedes us into the counting-house. 
We step from darkness into light, from cold to 
warmth, and from dreariness to comfort. 

Pushing through an outer room, which is 
hnedoounie decorated with petrified malforma- 
tions, and weighty excrescences found in the 
bodies of departed steeds, decorated, too, with 
the skull of a donkey said to have been ridden 
by the Prince of Wales, and with spirited por- 
traits of celebrated trotters winning their great 
matches, and looking as if they liked it, and we 
are in a cosy back parlour in which sociality 
reigns supreme. A stout cheery yeoman-look- 
ing man, like a gentleman-farmer, grasps us 
warmly by the hand and bids us welcome. i 
is the managing partner of the horse-slaughter- 
ing firm, who has invited friends learned in the 
art to meet us. We form quite a convivial 
council on horse-killing. The great slaughterer, 
the “ Jack” whose name is familiar to every cab- 
man and costermonger in London, is, we learn, 
no more. The gentlemen before us are his suc- 
cessors, and are incomparably the largest pro- 
fessional horse-slayers in the kingdom. 

“Do we ever find good and sound horses 
among those sent to be killed?” replied the 
stout gentleman to one of our questions. 
“ There’s not a doubt of it. Do we ever doctor 
them up and turn ’em out fresh and well? Never, 
it’s forbidden by Act of Parliament. Every 
horse that come im here must be killed within 
three days, and we’re bound to supply ’em with 

roper food and attention while they’re with us. 

ut even if we wern’t bound it would be 
cheaper to feed them than to starve them, you 
know—that stands to reason—don’t we sell 
the meat by the pound? We’re obliged, too, 
to enter full particulars of each horse in a 
book kept for the purpose, and to have an 
inspector present at killing-time to see that 
all’s square and proper. Who obliges us? The 
Act; and I’d like you to understand the law of 
this business before we show you anything else. 
Parliament has legislated upon horse-slaughter- 
ing three different times—in 1786, in 1844, and 
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in 1849. Now, Dll just read you,” pulling 
out a rather dirty pamphlet, which turned out 
to be the Acts stitched together, “some bits 
which will show you how we’re governed. 
‘Whereas,’ the first Act says, ‘the practice of 
stealing horses, cows, and other cattle hath of 
late years increased to an alarming degree, and 
hath been greatly facilitated by certain persons of 
low condition, who keep houses or places for 
the purpose of slaughtering horses and other 
cattle : for smn | whereof be it enacted by the 
king’s most excellent majesty . . no per- 
son or persons shall keep or use any house or 
place for the purpose of slaughtering any horse, 
mare, gelding, colt, filly, ass, or mule, which shall 
not be killed for butcher’s meat (we started at 
these words, for itseems as if George the Third’s 
parliament had been endowed with prophesy), 
without first taking out a license for that pur- 
pose.’ Then come regulations as to how we’re to 
obtain our license, the times of slaughtering, the 
notice we haveto give to the inspector (you'll see 
him presently), the accounts to be kept by the 
owners of slaughtering-houses, and the form of 
conviction for violating the Act. The inspector 
must have notice, mind you, whenever a horse 
or other animal is to be killed, is to ‘ take a full 
aecount and description’ of each, is to look 
through our books, and has sixpence for every 
animal we kill. Our inspector’s house is in our 
slaughter-yard, so that we make him responsible 
for the horses destroyed. 

“Tf the inspector says this Act‘ has reason to 
believe’ that any of the horses are in ‘a sound and 
serviceable state,’ or if he thinks they have been 
stolen or unlawfully come by, he is to prohibit 
the slaughtering for eight days, and to cause 
‘an advertisement or advertisements to be in- 
serted in the Daily Advertiser or some other 
publicnewspaper.’ Persons slaughtering horses 
without a license are, the Act says, to be guilty 
of felony ; and any one destroying the hides of 
the horses they slay ‘by throwing them into 
lime-pits, or otherwise immersing in or rubbing 
the same with lime or other corrosive matter,’ 
are guilty of a misdemeanour. That, you’ll 
understand, was aimed at the horse-stealers. 
Lending a house, barn, or stable not duly licensed 
for slaughtering purposes is to be punished by 
a fine of not less than ten nor more than twenty 
pounds. Then comes a clause exempting the 
curriers who ‘shall kill any distempered or 
aged horse;’? and a passage enforcing some 
other fines winds up the bill, which remained 
unaltered for nearly sixty years. The next Act 
affecting this trade in 1849, ‘to amend the law 
for regulating places for slaughtering-houses,’ 
and it inflicts penalties upon any one cruelly 
beating or ill-treating a horse about to be 
killed ; and makes the slaughter-house keeper’s 
licence annual. The justices in quarter-sessions 
can cancel any man’s licence on convicting him 
of violating the Act; and the duty of the in- 
spector, and penalties for neglect on his part, 
and for obstruction on the part of others, are 
stringently cotta These two Acts govern 
horse-slaughtering now; but I keep the bill 
passed for the prevention of cruelty to animals 





here with them, because it relates to us too. 
It provides that all horses impounded for slay- 
ing shall be properly supplied with food; and 
if kept for twelve hours without a sufficient 
quantity of ‘fit and wholesome food and water,’ 
the keeper of the slaughter-house is fined five 
pounds. It also provides ‘that the hair from 
the neck of such horse’ shall be cut off before 
slaughtering. No man can be a horse-slaugh- 
terer and a horse-dealer at the same time, and 
all headboroughs, parish beadles, peace-officers, 
special constables, and members of the Metro- 
politan or City of London police, as well as 
county constabulary, have the right of inspect- 
ing our places, if in their districts, almost when 
they like. 

** There, Mr. All The Year Round, I think 
ou’ve got pretty well hold of the laws we’re 
ound to obey. We conduct our business 

strictly by them, and horses are sent here under 
all sorts of circumstances. Being worn out or 
diseased is the commonest reason, of course ; 
but sometimes it’s whim or fancy that sends 
’em to us. A gentleman will die, perhaps, and 
leave instructions in his will that his favourite 
pony isn’t to be let grow old to run the risk of 
being badly treated; or a fine frisky animal has 
run away with a little girl or boy, and been the 
means of breaking an arm or a leg; or some 
incurably vicious t has been the death of a 
relative or friend ; all these are reasons for hav- 
ingsound horses killed. We’ve nothing to do with 
anything of that sort here. A horse once in at 
that gate—excepting those we use in our own 
business—and he never goes out again except 


as cats’ meat. We just poleaxe ’em, that’s all. 
Our foreman, Potler, is the cleverest man in 
Europe at that work, and we pay him the 


salary of three curates for knocking horses on 
the head. Not that he does it much himself, 
he goes out with the cart and sells, but he can 
do it, you know, better than any one living, 
and he’s thoroughly sober and trustworthy, and 
looks well after the men. He was here long 
before we were, and knows the whole business, 
root and branch. He’s a good deal respected 
by gentlemen, and the ~~ we deal with, 
too, and is a great swell. Why, bless your 
soul, sir, I’ve seen that man knock horses 
down with a hundred pounds worth of dia- 
monds on his fingers and about his neck ; and 
he’s quite a character on the turf, makes 
up his little book on every big race, and 
manages to win money. I was only saying to 
him the other day, after he’d killed and 
‘ stripped’ his horse like a regular artist, as he 
is—for there’s as much difference, mind you, 
between one man’s touch and another’s at 
horse-killing as at anything else—I was only 
saying to him, ‘ Why there’s many a gentleman 
who’s been to Oxford axd Cambridge, and with 
a first-rate Latin education, who doesn’t do as 
well as you do, Potler, and couldn’t earn your 
salary to save his life.’ And he said very fairly 
that he’d been doing this one thing ever since he 
was a little child, and it was only natural he 
could do it better than any one else. But I'll 
tell you what he can do, and then you may 
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judge whether he isn’t a wonder. He can turn 
a live horse into a clean-picked skeleton in five- 
and-twenty minutes—Greenwich time”—the 
last two words were added as clinchers settling 
the wonder qualification off-hand. “An hour 
is considered pretty quick work for any one 
but him; but he’s such a clever workman, that 
a horse is dead, and skinned, and cut up, I give 
you my word, before you’ve done speculatin 
when he’s going to begin. He is in the yar 
outside ; now [ told him to keep about to-night, 
as I’d got some gentlemencoming. You've only 
to come into the yard to see as many horses 
killed as you like.” The donkey’s skull and the 
petrified diseases force themselves upon us 
stonily as we pass from the jolly sanctum to the 
office, and from the office to the yard; and the 
high-stepping animals still trotting on its walls 
seem to say, ‘We, too, were knocked on the 
head by the artistic Potler.’” 

A good-looking, muscular young fellow, with 
a heavy, fair moustache and “ mutton-chop” 
whiskers ; a young man with a keen bright eye 
and a brisk manner, and who, in — of attire, 
looked as if he had “77 bodily out of some 
tailor’s fashion-book, li his low-crowned hat 
courteously as we passed into the yard. A 
huge coin, like the top of a gold shaving-pot, 
dangled from his watch-chain, and precious 
stones glistened upon his cravat, and wrists, and 
hands. This was the expert. He stood be- 
tween a string of living horses and a large 
heap of dead ones—a conqueror upon his own 
battle-field. His little army of slaughterers, 
in their white canvas uniforms, were busily 
carving and cutting in the large slaughter-house 
to the left. Gracefully directing our attention 
to their doings, our new friend then proceeded 
to confirm what we have already heard. He is 
evidently proud of his professional achieve- 
ments, though exercising a certain gentlemanly 
reserve when speaking of himself. “'Twenty-five 
minutes from first to last is the quickest time a 
horse was ever killed and stripped in by mortal 
man, and there’s no one can’t do that but me” 
is his answer to our first question. “ Strip- 
ping,” we are reminded, means clearing every 
atom of flesh from the bone, disposing of it in 
boilers and elsewhere, and leaving the horse’s 
skeleton clean and bare. “Let the gentle- 
men see you settle a few yourself, Potler, 
and we’ll reckon how long it takes you to do 
it,” is the signal for four horses to be led in. 
Their halters are fastened to a beam above, 
and they stand patiently side by side waiting 
Mr. Potler’s pleasure. That gentleman hands 
his blue cloth reefing-jacket to one of his 
slaughterers-in-waiting, and stands in shirt- 
sleeves poising a poleaxe in front of his first 
victim. The attendants have covered its eyes 
and face with a piece of stiff oil-cloth, which 
delves in at the top of the forehead so as to 
make a bull’s-eye. 

After a couple of feints, apparently to show 
his consummate mastery over his weapon, the 
sharp end of the poleaxe descends with a 
mighty blow and the horse falls—dead. ‘here 
is no intermediate suffering. The animal rolls 





over upon its back simultaneously with the 
crashing sound of the pointed axe through 
its sk A single quiver of the four legs as 
they fall heavily into position, and the assistant- 
slaughterers are peeling his hide off and cutting 
him up. There is absolutely no transition be- 
tween life and death, and the entire operation 
is decent, decorous, and orderly. In far less 
time than it has oceupied to write these words 
the next horse in rotation has been blindfolded 
and poleaxed in his turn—the same formal pre- 
liminaries, the feints and poisings, having been 
gone through. The four horses are killed off 
in less than three minutes from their being led 
into the slaughter-house; and as we turn away, 
we see the first animal stretched out on his 
baek, his four hoofs tied to hooks from the 
ceiling, and three busy figures in canvas peel- 
ing him as methodically and naturally as if he 
were an orange. The building in which this 
scene takes place is perfectly clean, and Mr. 
Potler returns to us without a speck apparent 
upon his boots, or clothes, or hands. Stepping 
easily’ forward, and resting on the handle of 
his-poleaxe as he talks, much as I’ve seen 
cricketers after a long score, he again tells us, 
with dignified modesty, that he attributes his 
proud position, not so much to natural gifts, 
as to long and early practice, and to having 
given the whole of his mind to the subject 
ever since he can remember. He leaves the 
“stripping ” to his subordinates to-night, and 
contents himself with what we have seen. 

Such was the information I gained on that 
oceasion. I had ascertained that London con- 
sumes its own horse-flesh, and that packs of 
hounds and country cats and dogs are fed on 
horses locally killed. One of the largest eoal- 
owners in the country assured me that, out 
of the number of horses employed at and 
down his pit, an average of six or seven are 
killed and wasted every week; while other 
friends declare horse-eating to be useless, on 
account of the limited supply existing in the 
country. My friends say it is commonly eaten 
now. But the subject is too delicate to broach just 
now, so my evening there closes for the present. 





SOUND. 

Dr. Tyxpatt’s Heat was a great as well as 
an agreeable surprise. A book of science could 
be interesting! The material objects brought 
into play turned out very curious bodies indeed, 
with strongly marked individual character, and 
often ——— under singular disguises. There 
was no want of sensational incidents. The story, 
too, had a plot and a regular dénouement—the 
stripping heat of its pretensions to rank as an 
entity, and the reducing it to a mere mode of 
motion—worked out as carefully as the best 
constructed drama. 

Sound, lately given to us by the same great 
master, is even more familiar in its illustrative 
details. One characteristic of Dr. Tyndall’s 
books is, that they set you thinking before you 
have finished a couple of pages; their very no- 
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velty and interest stops you, and prevents your 
going on. Like the trees, seen for the first time by 
the travellers fromSt. Kilda, their beautiful leaves 
and branches pull you back to contemplate them, 
when you would otherwise be advancing along 
your road. To his other accomplishments Dr. 
Tyndall adds the great advantages of foreign 
travel. As in Heat, he clears up a doubt or esta- 
blishes a fact by experience obtained in distant 
lands. Thus, falling snow has often been referred 
to, as offering a great hindrance to the passage 
of sound; but it appears to be less obstructive 
than is usually supposed. Sound seems to 
make its way freely mel the falling flakes. 
On the 29th of December, 1859, Dr. Tyndall 
traced a line across the Mer de Glace of Cha- 
mouni, at an elevation of nearly seven thousand 
feet above the sea. The glacier there is 
half a mile wide, and during the setting out of 
the line snow fell heavily. He has never seen 
the atmosphere in England so thickly laden. 
Still he was able to see through the storm quite 
across the glacier, and also to make his voice 
heard. When close to the opposite side, one 
of the assistants chanced to impede his view. 
The professor called out to him to stand aside, 
and he did so immediately. At the end’ of the 
line the men shouted, ‘‘ We have finished,” and 
their voices were distinctly heard through the 
half-mile of falling snow. 

In the lecture-room Dr. Tyndall is as bold 
and adventurous as he has proved himself upon 
the mountain. The motion of sound, we are 
informed, like all other motion, is enfeebled by 
its transference from a light body to a heavy 
one—and this is illustrated by the action of 
hydrogen gas upon the voice. The voice is 
formed by urging air from the lungs through an 
organ called the larynx. In its passage it is 
thrown into vibration by the vocal chords, 
which thus generate sound. “But when I fill 
my lungs with hydrogen,” says the professor, 
* and endeavour to speak, the vocal chords im- 

art their motion to the hydrogen, which trans- 
ers it to the outer air. By this transference 
from a light gas to a heavy one, the sound is 
weakened in a remarkable degree. The conse- 
uence is very curious.” You have already 
asat a notion of the strength and quality of 
lungs of air, and 
is gasholder. 


my voice. I now empty my 
inflate them with hydrogen from t 
I try to speak vigorously ; but my voice has 
lost wonderfully in power, and changed won- 


derfully in quality. You hear it, hollow, harsh, 
and unearthly : I cannot otherwise describe it.” 

Motion appears to be the basis of all sensa- 
tion, and consequently of all consciousness of 
life. What the nerves convey to the brain, we 
have the strongest reason for believing, is in all 
cases motion. Motion communicated to the 
ear by any cause, and imparted to the auditory 
nerve, or the nerve of hearing, is translated b 
the brain into the sensation of sound. Accord- 
ing to this idea, all that goes on outside of our- 
selves is reducible to pure mechanics; if we 
hear one sound louder than another, it is be- 
cause our nerves are hit harder in the one case 
than in the other. 





The motion transmitted by the nerves to the 
brain is not meant the motion of each nerve as 
a whole, but the vibration or tremor of its 
molecules, or smallest particles. What we call 
silence is, therefore, the absence of all vibratory 
motion in the air, and, consequently, of any 
corresponding pulse in our auditory nerve. The 
rapidity with ‘ahich an impression is transmitted 
through the nerves, as first determined b 
Helmholz, and confirmed by Du Bois Raymond, 
is ninety-three feet in a second. A giant, there- 
fore, say one hundred feet high, would not feel 
a thorn in his foot until one second after it had 
pricked him. Were you to put salt on the tail 
of a sea-serpent eighteen hundred and sixty 
yards long, it would not be aware of your 
familiarity until a whole minute afterwards. 

In air at the temperature of freezing water, 
the vibratory pulse which constitutes sound 
travels at the rate of one thousand and ninety 
feet a second. Again, and as in the case of the 
nerves, the motion of the pulse of air must not 
be confounded with the motion of the particles 
of air which at any moment constitute the pulse. 
For while the wave moves forward through con- 
siderable distances, each particular particle of 
air makes only a small excursion to and fro. 

That sound is reaily the consequence of waves 
in the air, or, in other words, that air is neces- 
sary to the propagation of sound, is proved by 
causing a bell to ring in a vacuum, that is, 
under the exhausted receiver of an air-pump. 
When the air is gone, the sound of the bell 
ceases to be heard. Dr. Tyndall renders the 
experiment still more striking by first exhaust- 
ing the receiver of its atmospheric air as far as 
possible, and then allowing hydrogen gas, which 
1s fourteen times lighter than air, to enter the 
vessel. The sound of the bell is not sensibly 
augmented by the presence of this attenuated 
gas, even when the receiver is full of it. By 
again working the pump, the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the bell is rendered still more at- 
tenuated, and a vacuum much more perfect 
than the previous one is obtained. This is of 
great importance, for it is the getting rid of 
the last traces of air which chiefly cause the ex- 
—— to be so extremely effective. However 

ard the hammer may pound the bell, no sound 
will now be heard. An ear placed close to the 
exhausted receiver is unable to perceive the 
faintest tinkle. Note that the bell must be 
suspended by strings; for if it were allowed to 
rest upon the plate of the air-pump, the vibra- 
tions would communicate themselves to the 
plate, and be transmitted to the air outside. 

On permitting air gradually to re-enter the 
jar, a feeble sound is immediately heard, which 
grows louder as the air becomes more dense, until 
the ringing of the bell is again distinctly heard. 

At great elevations in the atmosphere (where 
the air is much rarer) sound is sensibly 
diminished in loudness. De Saussure thought 
the explosion of a pistol at the summit of Mont 
Blanc to be about equal to that of a common 
cracker below. Dr. Tyndall has several times 
repeated the experiment. What struck him 
was the absence of that density and sharpness 
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in the sound which characterise it at lower 
elevations, The pistol-shot resembled the ex- 

losion of a champagne-bottle, but it was still 
ad The withdrawal of half an atmosphere 
does not-very materially affect a ~ bell, and 
air of the density mf at the top o Mont Blanc 
is still capable of powerfully affecting the audi- 
tory nerve. That highly attenuated air is able 
to convey sound of great intensity is forcibly il- 
lustrated by the explosion of mateorites at great 
elevations above the earth. Here, however, the 
initial disturbance must be exceedingly violent. 

It is clear, then, beyond a doubt that sound 
is conveyed from particle to —— through 
the air. The particles which fill the cavity of 
the ear are finally driven against the tympanic 
membrane, which is stretched across the passage 
leading to the brain. This membrane, which 
closes the “drum” of the ear, is thrown into 
vibration, its motion is transmitted to the ends 
of the auditory nerve, and afterwards along the 
nerve to the brain, where the vibrations are re- 
ceived as sound. How it is that the motion of the 
nervous matter can thus excite the consciousness 
of sound is a mystery which we cannot fathom. 

The fact that sound is caused by waves or 
undulations in the air, while light and radiant 
heat are the result of undulations in the lumi- 
niferous ether, gives rise to frequent analogies 
and correspondences between the phenomena 
presented by each. Thus both are propagated 
tn time ; that is, neither are instantaneous. It 
takes time for the light of a star to reach us, as 
it takes time for the noise of a lightning-flash to 
make itself heard as a thunder-clap. The differ- 
ence of their speed does not affect their mutual 
relations and resemblances, although light 
travels nearly two hundred thousand miles while 
_— is traversing one thousand and ninety 
eet. 

Light and radiant heat, like sound, are wave 
motions. Like sound, they diffuse themselves 
in open space, diminishing in intensity accord- 
ing to the same law. Like sound also, light 
and radiant heat, when sent through a tube 
with a reflecting interior surface, may be con- 
veyed to great distances with comparatively 
little loss. The celebrated French philosopher, 
Biot, observed the transmission of sound through 
the empty water-pipes of Paris, and found that 
he could hold a conversation in a low voice 
through an iron tube three thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length. The lowest 
— whisper, indeed, could be heard at this 

istance, while the firing of a pistol at one end of 
the tube quenched a lighted candle at the other. 

As light may be extinguished by light, so 
sound may be destroyed by sorte j ut, to 
confine ourselves to simpler phenomena, every 
experiment on the reflection of light has its 
analogue in the reflection of sound. We put 
parabolic reflectors behind our lighthouse lamps, 
to throw their rays to a greater distance. It is 
recorded that a bell placed on an eminence in 


Heligoland failed, on account of its distance, to 
be heard in the town. A parabolic reflector 
placed behind the bell so as to reflect the sound- 
waves in the direction of the long sloping street, 





caused the strokes of the bell to be distinctly 
heard at all times. 

Curved roofs, ceilings, and walls act as 
mirrors upon sound. Dr. Tyndall’s labo- 
ratory, the singing of a kettle seems, in certain 
positions, to come, not from the fire on which 
it is placed, but from the ceiling. The acoustic 
properties of buildings, depending on their 
mode of construction, v: greatly ; success 
seems often to have been left to chance. In 
some you hear admirably in every part; of this 
the late Queen’s Theatre was a remarkable in- 
stance. In others you hear imperfectly through- 
out, or are stunned and bewildered with rever- 
berated sounds at certain points. Some public 
buildings, in which intelligible speech is impos- 
sible when empty, allow distinct utterance to 
be heard when full. An assembled audience, 
like the furniture of a large room, damps the 
confused reflexion of sounds from vo:ces or 
musical instruments—an additional reason for 
theatrical managers liking to see full houses. 
Handel, therefore, was more of a stoic than a 
natural philosopher when he consoled himseli 
for empty benches by saying, “We shall hear 
de moosick all de petter.’ 

If, instead of a confused reflexion of sounds 
from short distances, as occurs in large unfur- 
nished rooms, there exists a sufficient ixterval 
between a direct and a reflected sound, we hear 
the latter as an echo. It is the interval, the 
distinct repetition, which constitutes the verit- 
able echo. As the reflected sound moves with 
the same velocity as the direct sound, in air at 
the temperature of thirty-two degrees Fahren- 
heit, the echo of a pistol-shot from the face of a 
cliff distant one thousand and ninety feet is 
heard two seconds after the explosion. The 
singular effects of natural echoes have given 
rise to sundry legends, pleasantries, and imita- 
tions. In bygone ages, Trecho was a nymph who 
pe away for love until nothing remained of 

er except her voice. The famous Irish echo 
was so perfect, that if you asked it “‘ How do 
you do?” it replied, “ Very well, I thank you.” 
A French actor vaunted the echo at his 
country box—an echo whom he had formed by 
coatel training. When the rehearsals pro- 
mised a satisfactory result, he invited a party 
to hear the phenomenon. Leading his friends 
to the magic spot in the garden, he shouted, 
* Are you ready, Echo?” to which, instead of 
“ Ready, Echo ?” the stupid answer was “ Yes ; 
you may begin as soon as you please.” 

Sound, like light, may be reflected several 
times in succession ; and as the reflected light 
under these circumstances becomes gradually 
feebler to the eye, so the successive echoes be- 
come gradually feebler to the ear. In moun- 
tainous districts, this repetition and decay of 
sound produces effects ene by dwellers 
on the plain. Childe Harold’s description of 
the thunderstorm amongst the Alps will recur 
to every reader. The writer will never forget 
the long-continued reverberations of cannon 
fired on a steam-boat in the Lake of Lugano. 
In Switzerland generally the wonderful echoes 
form part of the stock-in-trade of that attractive 
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country. At home, one of our most popular 
lions is the whispering-gallery of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. At Carisbr Castle, in the Isle 
of Wight, is a well two hundred and ten feet 
deep, and twelve wide. The interior is lined 
by smooth masonry. When a pin is dropped 
into the well, it is distinctly heard to strike the 
water. Moreover, shouting or coughing into this 
well produces a resonant ring of some duration. 

Amongst the things not generally known, 
Dr. Tyndall informs us that sound still further 
resembles light, in being susceptible of refrac- 
tion. The refraction of a lummous beam by a 
lens is a consequence of the retardation suffered 
by the light in passing through the glass. 
Sound may be similarly refracted by causing it 
to pass through a lens which retards its motion. 
Such a lens is formed when we fill a thin 
balloon with some gas heavier than air. As an 
example, the professor takes a collodion balloon 
filled with carbonic acid gas, the envelope being 
so thin as to yield readily to the pulses which 
strike against it, transmitting them to the gas 
inside. He then hangs up his watch, close to 
the lens; and then, at a distance of four or five 
feet on the other side of the lens, he listens, 
assisting his ear with a glass funnel, which acts 
as an ear-trumpet. By moving his head about 
he soon discovers a position in which the tick- 
ing of the watch is particularly loud. This, in 
fact, is the focus of the lens. If he moves his 
ear away from this focus, the intensity of the 
sound decreases. If, when his ear is at the 
focus, the balloon be removed, the ticks are 
enfeebled ; on replacing the balloon, their force 
is restored. ‘The lens enables him to hear the 
ticks distinctly when they are perfectly in- 
audible to the unaided ear. The sound-lens 
magnifies small sounds, as the glass lens mag. 
nifies minute objects. Thin india-rubber balloons 
form excellent sound-lenses. 

The moderate speed of sound in air is the 
cause of a number of curious facts which igno- 
rant people might take for contradictions. For 
instance, if a row of soldiers form a circle and 
discharge their pieces all at the same time, the 
sound will be heard as a single discharge by a 
person occupying the centre of the circle. But 
if the men form a straight row, and if the ob- 
server stand at one end of the row, the simul- 
taneous discharge of the men’s pieces will be 
prolonged to a kind of roar. company of 
soldiers marching to music along a road, cannot 
march in time together; for the notesdo not reach 
those in front and those belind simultaneously. 

The velocity of sound in water is more than 
four times its velocity in air. ‘The velocity of 
sound in iron is seventeen times its velocity in 
air. The difference of velocity in iron and in 
air may be illustrated by the following instruc- 
tive experiment: Choose one of the longest 
horizontal bars employed for fencing in Hyde 
Park, and let an assistant strike the bar at one 
end, while the ear of the observer is held close 
to the bar at a considerable distance. Zwo 
sounds will reach the ear in succession; the 
first being transmitted through the iron, and 





the second through the air. This effect was 
observed by M. Biot, in his experiments on the 
iron water-pipes of Paris. 

Dr. Tyndall’s book on Sound contains eight 
lectures, all full of novel and instructive matter, 
to which the student is progressively initiated, 
Even by persons of considerable acquirements 
this volume cannot be swallowed as a literary 
syllabub. But by devoting two days to the 
perusal of each lecture, and twelve more days 
to their re-perusal and to getting them up, what 
an advance in knowledge is made in a month, 
and what a stock of information is laid im for 
the rest of one’s life! It is impossible here to 
give more than a hint of the things not merely 
told, but clearly proved; of sound made 
visible ; of velocities of sound and sound-waves 
measured so simply as to make you wonder you 
did not think of it yourself; of. harmonics and 
their cause demonstrated to the eye, and their 
formation rendered as plain to the sight as 
their tone is easily recognised by the ear; of 
reed-pipes, the organ of voice, and vowel 
sounds. In Dr. Tyndall’s hands everything is 
vocal. Flames sing; burning gas distinguishes 
harmony from dissonance ; water-jets are sen- 
sible of musical sounds ; and, in point of deli- 
cacy, a liquid vein may compete with the ear. 





MAJOR MILLIGAN’S MISTAKE. 

‘** Mistake! my dear sir,” said the major, 
faith! it’s no mistake at all, at all. No, no, 
divil a bit of mistake in it; but Pll jist go and 
settle it for you. Wait here a bit till 1 come 
back.” 

“ But, major,” I exclaimed, trying to detain 
him, “ you must tell me what course you mean 
to take.” 

He put aside my hand, and was gone in a 
moment, in spite of my attempts to stop him. 

*Confound it!” I muttered; “am I never 
to get this affair explained? Here this 
Spaniard comes mixing up French and 
Spanish in such a way that I can’t understand 
what he means, except that it is pistols and 
coffee for two; and when I tell the major that 
I have got into a quarrel, without knowing how, 
and that I think there’s some mistake, he won’t 
listen to a word I have to say, but goes off to 
settle it without knowing what it is. Well, I 
suppose I must wait here till he returns, or I 
get a message from the Spaniard.” 

With these words half aloud to myself, I 
turned to the window of the refreshment room, 
into which I had lounged from my place in the 
theatre. It was full moon, and everything in 
the streets of Caracas was as visible as at noon- 
day. I gazed for a long time, and was be- 
ginning to think of going away, when I saw a 
company of soldiers turn the corner of the street, 
and advance to the entrance of the theatre. 

“ Rather an unusual number of men for re- 
lieving a sentry,” said I to myself; “ what can 
they want ?” 

The soldiers ascended the steps and halted in 
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the lobby. Their officer in command entered the 
box from which I had just issued, and the door 
of which faced the open door of the saloon 
where I was. He returned immediately, with 
a tall dark man who had been sitting near me, 
and who I knew was the minister of war. The 
‘soldiers advanced ; the minister of war was placed 
tetween their files and marched off to prison. 

““Egad!” thought I, “this is a pleasant 
country, where one goes from the opera to 
prison :—or is this, perhaps, another mistake ?” 

I was still, as orientals say, biting the finger 
of surprise at the arrest I had just witnessed, 
when back came the major. With him was the 
handsome young Spaniard, who had accused me 
of saying something which was not polite. 
He was looking quite satisfied now; but his 
right arm was in a sling, a circamstance I cer- 
tainly had not observed when he spoke to me 
before. His face wore a bland smile, however, 
and, taking off his hat with his left hand, he said : 

“Monsieur, I learn there has been a mistake. 
It appears that Tdeceived myself. Monsieur 
had no intention——” 

“Monsieur, said I, interrupting him, “I 
could have had no intention of doing or saying 
anything disagreeable to a gentleman who is, I 
believe, an entire stranger to me.” 

Thereupon the Spaniard bowed, and replaced 
his hat. We both then bowed, and he with- 
drew, with the air of one who had had a most 
gratifying interview. 

- There’s the end of the affair, I suppose,” 
said I to the major ; “and now it’s over, onl 
as you seem to know, you will tell me what 
the deuce it is all about.” 

“Well, you see,” said the major, “I heard 
it all from a friend, before Imet you in the refresh- 
ment room. When you crossed over to the box 
where Ifiez was sitting, Enriquez—that’s the 
Spaniard’s name—followed you. He won’t let 
any one have a téte-a-téte with Ifiez, you know. 
Well, he asked you how you liked Venezuela, 
and you ere | forget what you said; but I 
know I have had a man out for less.” 

“But, since Enriquez is a Spaniard, what 
did it matter to him what I thought about 
Venezuela? It must be a mistake, after all.” 

“No, faith!” cried the major, impatiently ; 
“itis true enough. But I know you didn’t 
mane to offend Enriquez, and so I told him, or 

ou wouldn’t have forgotten all about it. But 
e said you did mane it, so I told him Id 
prove it to him you didn’t, if he’d step across 
the street to the house of a friend where 
we could find a couple of rapiers and 
some one to see fair play. We went, and at 
the first pass I ran him through the sword-arm, 
and then we tied up his arm, and I said, as he 
couldn’t fight any more, he’d better come and 
make it up with you ; and so he did, and that’s 
all about it. And here we are at my quarters, 
so come along ; and mind the dog, or you'll find 
him mighty playful with the calves of your 
legs as you mount the staircase.” 

“Fete due regard to the major’s caution, I 


managed with my cane to keep off the attentions 





— 





ofa stout terrier who followed us into the 
smoking-room, and then seeing me take my 
seat like an honest man, ceased to snuff at 
imaginary rascals in my legs, and bestowed him- 
self under the table. 

Meantime his master had taken a pipe 
and filled it carefully with some of that cave 
tobacco which is the boast of Venezuela, 
sold in boxes. For a man *who had just 
been engaged in a duel, the major’s coun- 
tenance wore a most serene expression. But 
the exceeding calmness of his look was one of 
his characteristics, and it never altered under 
any circumstances. Another arora of his 
was the mellifluous tone of his voice, which re- 
mained unchanged even when he chose to utter, 
as he sometimes did, most despiteful words. 
Snow-white hair, too, added to his peaceful 
appearance; but he was a man of iron build, 
with the chest, shoulders, and arms of a 
gladiator, and a complexion of bronze. He 
was a renowned duellist, and had been 
out with every kind of weapon, and so 
very often, that he sometimes confused the in- 
cidents of his encounters, and would shake his 
head and heave a re ul sigh after speaking 
of a man whose affair had ended in a miss and a 
shot in the air, while in another case, in which 
his antagonist had been mortally wounded, he 
would close his reminiscences with a smile and 
a joyous “ Faith, sir, I’m glad it ended as it did!” 

“Now, major,” said I, “for the story you 
promised me. In your case there was a mis- 
take, I suppose.” 

“You may say that,” responded the major, 
settling himself in his easy chair, and 
opening correspondence with a fragant glass 
of rum and water which he had just mixed 
for himself. ‘A mistake there was, and so I 
tould O’Halloran, but he wouldn’t believe it, 
worse luck to him, poor fellow. 

“ It was a very vm. beong ago ; let me see now, 
es, faith, as long back as April, 1821, that I 
anded at Angostura—Ciudad Bolivar they call 

it now—to join the British Legion under the 
liberator: that’s Bolivar, you know. I was a 
smart boy then, with fair hair and rosy cheeks, 
just come from serving in one of the Duke’s 
crack regiments, full of life, and ready for any- 
thing, from a fight to a fandango, from stealing 
a kiss to taking a battery. There were many 
like me on board the ship that brought us over 
from Europe, but all our high spirits could not 
make our first impression of the country, we had 
come to free, an agreeable one. The northern 
coast of Venezuela woos the voyager to land 
with many a glorious bit of scenery, but 
Guyana, at whose capital we were about to 
disembark, is anything but inviting. A swampy 
forest as big as France and Spain put together, 
with a huge muddy drain running through 
the middle of it, that’s Guyana and the Orinoco. 
Yet Raleigh cruised about in search of palaces 
of gold in this vast howling wilderness, full of 
snakes, jaguars, and alligators, with a sprinkling 
of wretched human savages who think ant-paste 
aluxury. ‘Pat, my boy,’ I said to a friend, 
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who, like myself, was leaning over the bulwarks 
looking at the town, ‘what think ye of 
El Dorado?’ ‘Faith, I think,’ said he, ‘that its 
only virtue is that it tells the truth; for it says, 
as plain as can be, that Yellow Jack is always in 
command of the garrison here, and that he’ll give 
halfof us permanent quartérson the ground-floor.’ 

“With this pleasant prophecy ringing in my 
ear, I landed on the muddy quay, and, as the 
smell at this point was an ise but agreeable, 
and the sun piping hot, Il made tracks for my 
quarters as fast as possible. I found I was 
billeted on a Sefior Rivas, who lived at some 
distance from the river; and I might have had 
a difficulty in finding my way, but that the 
adjutant, who spoke Spanish, was quartered 
there, too, and I had but to put myself under 
his guidance. Mighty glad I was to get under 
shelter, and to take in succession a cup of good 
coffee, a cigar, and a siesta. But that which 
pleased me most was that the sefior had two 
pretty daughters, Luisa and Helena. 

“*Come along, my boy,’ said Power, the 
adjutant, shaking me as [ still lay snoring. 
‘It’s cool now, and I’m going to see the 
recruits land. Are you ready for a walk ?’ 

**T’m ready, all that’s left of me; bedad, I 
think the musquitoes have eaten off both my 
ears,’ said I, rubbing the injured parts. 

“Off we started, and were down at the qua 
in half the time we took to come from it. tt 
was just as well we got there, for the men were 
in bad humour at being kept on board for some 


hours after the officers lan ed, though there was 
a good reason for it, to save them, namely, from 
exposure to the sun in the heat of the day. 

“* However the boys, as Donnelly, the orderl 
sergeant, called them, soon showed their ill- 
humour. Among the natives who were help- 
ing to get their kits out of the boats, was 


a huge negro. He stood six feet five at 
the least, and had lots of sinew, and a head 
like that of a bonassus. He picked up the 
heaviest box like a feather, and walked away 
with it; but, in trying to get hold of too many 
things at once, he let one man’s kit fall into the 
water. It was quickly fished out again, but 
with plenty of black mud sticking to it. 

_ “*Tare and ’ounds,’ said the man to whom 
it belonged, ‘you great murthering villain! is 
that the way you wash clothes in your coun- 
threy, with mud for soap, to make ’em as black 
as your own ugly face. Take that, thin!’ 

“ With these words he struck the giant a blow 
on the head as he was leaning over to get hold 
of some more boxes. It was a hard knock, and 
sounded as if one had struck a paving-stone with 
a heavy mallet, but it made no more impression 
on the African than it would have done on a 
huffalo. It roused his fury, however, which he 
showed very much as a buffalo would have done. 
He shook his great head, and glared about him 
like a demon, then went back a few paces, and 
putting his head down, ran at poor Paddy, who 
was squaring away, not expecting that sort of 
combat, and struck him full amidships, sending 
him flying a dozen yards at least, and knocking 





all the breath out of his body. As flesh and 
blood cannot sce a comrade mauled, without 
coming to the rescue, there was soon a ring 
of fellows round the nigger, all wanting to 
revenge Paddy’s disaster. But one down, and 
another come on, blackey was a match for them 
all; and one after another down they went, none 
of them knowing what to do with an antagonist 
who came on like a ram. 

“Things were looking ‘ entirely onpleasant,’ 
as poor Paddy, who had begun the ght, and 
who was now sitting up again, coughing, ob- 
served, when Donne Ny stepped up to the ad- 
jutant, and, touching his cap, said : 

“* * By yer honour’s lave?’ 

«Qh! of course, Donnelly, of course,’ replied 
Power; and, turning to me, he added, ‘ Now 
you'll see some fun.’ 

“Tn a trice the sergeant had stripped, stepped 
into the ring, and confronted the African. He 
was a small man compared with his antagonist, 
and rather too handsome for a gladiator; but he 
was young, muscular, active as a deer, and his 
fine Tier Chas eyes were bright with confidence. 
There was no need of a challenge. In love and 
war gestures are everything, and no sooner did 
Donnelly present himself than the negro re- 
treated, as before, a few paces, lowered his 
head, and came thundering at him with fifty- 
bull power. But this time the issue was very 
different from that of the preceding encoun- 
ters. Just as the negro was almost upon 
him Donnelly made a side spring at him, and 
struck him a tremendous es in the face 
with his knee, at the same time planting a right- 
hander behind his ear that would have stunned 
an ox. The effect of this judicious appeal to the 
knowledge-box of the African was to drive him 
obliquely headlong to the ground, the blood 
streaming from his nose and mouth. One 
would have thought that his late defeat would 
have taught him caution, and that he would 
have changed his tactics; but no—he rose 
lowered his head once more, and rushed upon 
Donnelly, like a thunderbolt. —_ he was 
met, and his rush turned aside, a fearful 
blow from Donnelly’s knee, of such force that 
the negro turned a complete somersault, and 
then lay extended flat on his back, and this time 
without power to rise. 

** Faith, sergeant, you have killed the black 
baste this time entirely,’ was the exclamation 
that greeted the victor. Power and I, afraid that 
the man was dead, made them lift him up, and 
give him some brandy. After a time he revived. 

* Night fell before our labours in superintend- 
ing the landing of the men were over, and we 
were glad to get back to our quarters without 
any further rambling about the town. The 
miasmatic influences at Angostura are increased 
tenfold after the sun goes down, and, to say 
nothing of the musquitoes, all sorts of noxious 
insects and reptiles get abroad, for which 
reasons, or for others as good, that I don’t 
know, people there soon get to their beds.” 

“T don’t wonder at that, major,” said I, 
interrupting him, “if what the consul in 
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Guyana related to me as havin —— to 
him be a common occurrence. He said he was 
somewhere in the environs of Angostura, and 
had gone to sleep in his hammock, with his 
slippers on the ground within easy reach. 
Being an unconscionably early riser, he essayed 
to get up at the first faint streak of light, and 
before he could well see; so putting his foot 
out of the hammock, he felt with his great toe 
for his slipper, and, having found it, was about 
to thrust hes foot into it when he found it was 
full of something odiously cold and slimy. 
Snatching back his foot, he made the same 
attempt at the other slipper, and with the same 
result, on which he was fain to ensconce him- 
self under the clothes again till it was light, 
when, to his horror, he discovered a small rattle- 
snake curled up in each slipper!” 

“Your example is un peu fort,” quoth the 
major, “but still queer things do happen in 
Guyana. It is a fact that when the river has 
been in flood, people have been taken away 
from their own doors in Angostura by alliga- 
tors. But, to return to my story, a day 
sufficed to exhaust the lions of the town. 
“Well! when all other amusements had been 
used up, no resource was left me but to fall 
in love with one of the sefioritas in whose 
father’s house I was living. The family of 
Sefior Rivas consisted only of these two daugh- 
ters, of whom the elder was nearly nineteen, 
the younger seventeen, and of one son, Fran- 
cisco, who went by the familiar name of Pan- 
chito, a little boy of seven, a regular pickle, 
who, as the manner is in Venezuela, was gene- 
rally running about naked. After a few weeks 
I picked up enough Spanish to let the tongue 
assist the eyes in tender expressions to the 
girls. The opportunities, however, of saying 
sweet things were rare, for in Venezuela the 
ladies of a family keep so much together, that, 
to use a sporting phrase, there is no getting 
single shots at them. For some time, too, 
was in doubt as to which of the two sisters 
was to have my heart. Luisa was very fair, 
—, with brown hair, an unusual thing amcng 

panish creoles. Helena was bright, sparkling, 
roguish, a very pretty brunette, and, altogether, 
very charming. Upon the whole, my thoughts 
rather inclined to Luisa, and on one occasion, 
having caught her fora moment unguarded b 
the maternal dragon, I went so far as to as 
if she would grant me an interview alone. She 
said she was never left by herself, and I had 
only just time to say I hoped I might have 
one kiss before I left Angostura, and to hear 
her reply in the shape of an intimation, accom- 
panied by a faint blush, that it was not the 
custom in Venezuela, when her mother rejoined 
us. Meantime, Power, though he was so busy 
with drill and the other duties of an adjutant, 
did not fail to observe what was going on, and 
took me to task more than once about it. 

“* Charley, my boy,’ said he, ‘what on earth 
are you after with those girls? If you don’t 
mean to marry one of them, it’s not fair to 
the old Don, who has been so hospitable to 





us, to give one of his little beauties a sore 
heart. ind as for marriage, it’s out of the 
question. We may get the route to-morrow, 
and have to join livar, and who knows how 
many of us will come back? Besides, you have 
no cash, and at all events I hope you don’t mean 
to settle down here and turn cane-planter.’ 

*“*T said that several officers who had been in 
the country before our arrival had married, and 
seemed to be very happy ; and I instanced O’Hal- 
loran, who had been made a captain in our corps. 

“* Pooh! nonsense, Charley,’ replied Power, 
‘where’s the happiness of having to leave your 
wife for months in places which are just as likely 
as not to fall into the enemy’s canted And as 
for O'Halloran, his example proves my case. 
Q’Halloran has married a very pretty woman, 
who is about the most spiteful little devil 1 
ever met, and gives him no end of trouble.’ 

“ Power’s remarks made an impression on me, 
and for some weeks I rather shunned than 
sought the ladies. But living in the same 
house with them, and being young, idle, and 
impulsive, it was not easy to be on cool terms 
with two young beauties, whose looks showed 
they were vexed at my assumed indifference. 
My self-imposed restraint increased the warmth 
of the feelings it concealed. In short, my 
liking for Luisa was fast ripening into love, 
when one morning Power came hurriedly into 
the room where i was sitting, and, slapping 
me on the shoulder, cried out : 

“*Hurra! the route has come, my boy! We 
are to join Bolivar in the Apure. e march in 
ten days, and in less than a month we shall 
see, I expect, what the Spaniards are made of.’ 

“This glorious news made me jump up and 
shout, ‘ Viva el liberador!’ at the same time 
that, I threw the book I was reading up to 
the ceiling. The report soon spread, and 
now all was bustle and excitement in place 
of the ennui that reigned before. We all set 
to work to buy horses and mules, and to 
prepare for the expedition, while the principal 
inhabitants vied with one another in entertain- 
ing us. In particular, the commandant of the 
garrison sent out invitations to every officer in 
the place to a ball for the night but one before 
our departure. Rumour said this entertainment 
was to be on a scale quite unique for Angos- 
tura. The only difficulty was to find a P ce 
large enough to hold the numbers invited, for 
even the town-hall was too small; but, by dint 
of certain contrivances in the shape of tem- 
porary pavilions, this was got over. 

“Meantime, what with the gaieties going on 
in all directions, preparations for the march, 
and the anticipations of a first campaign, my 

ulse was up to fever heat. All my good reso- 
utions went off to the place where good reso- 
lutions have been going for so many ages. 
Fortune generally favours the audacious, and 
my excitement seemed to make me worthy of 
the smiles of the fickle goddess. I resolved, 
therefore, somehow or other, to have a stolen 
interview with Luisa, and I thought only of the 
pleasure of a conversation with her alone, without ' 
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caring for the result, or prescribing to myself 
any rules for what I should do or say on the 
occasion. It was no easy matter, however, even 
to let Luisa know what I was scheming. I 
made several fruitless attempts, and was at last 
fain to have recourse to the old expedient of 
bribing the lady’s maid. Terésa, who waited 
on the sefioritas in that capacity, was an Indian 
girl, not quite thirteen years old, but with a dis- 
cretion beyond her years. She was a light 
brunette, with well-chiselled features, a very 
fairy in the symmetry of her tiny figure. She 
soon understood that I wanted a talk with her, 
so, under pretence of bringing me a cup of coffee, 
slipped into my room. I broke ground by giving 
her a couple of reals, and then produced a note 
I had written to Luisa; but, before entrusting 
her with it, I began to sound her as to the 
possibility of obtaining a téte-d-téte with her 
mistress. She was in the act of suggesting 
a plan to me when we heard steps comin 
along the corridor. The slow, heavy tread assure 
meit was my host. Terésa ejaculated, ‘ El amo,’ 
‘My master,’ skipped behind a mampara, or 
screen, which hid my washing apparatus, and 
so turned my bed-room into a sitting-room ; 
for as for the hammock, that is used as much 
in the day as at night by South Americans. 

*** You did not come to breakfast this morn- 

. Out buying mules, I suppose ?’ said Rivas, 
entering. ‘Well, I have come to smoke a 
cigar with you, and to give you a little advice 
for your march. You may trust me, for I 
have had some experience. I marched with 
Bolivar from Ocana in 1813, and have been out 
with Paez in the Apdre more than once.’ 
With these words the worthy sefior seated 
himself, and went on, interminably as it seemed 
to me, recounting his adventures, smoking, and 
prosing to an extent that wound up my feelings 
to apitch of desperation. At last I interrupted 
a long story by declaring that I was obliged 
to go out to look at a horse [ thought of 
buying. It was an unlucky excuse, for Rivas 
declared he would walk with me. 

***Panchito,’ he called to the urchin who just 
then ran past my door, ‘tell your mother I 
want to speak to Le for a moment.’ 


“<The madre has gone over the way to the 


Senora Ochoa’s,’ said Panchito, arresting his 
steps and coming into the room. 

**€ Well, then, where is Terésa? I will send 
her with a message.’ 

“* Terésa is here,’ replied the enfant terrible. 
‘I saw her bring the Ingles some coffee half- 
an-hour ago.’ 

** And has the Ingles-swallowed her along 
with the coffee? or has he put her in his 
— P said my host, laughing, and rapping 

is son slightly onthe head with his cane. 

“*Perhaps he has hidden her behind the 
screen,’ retorted Panchfto, and the little wretch 
made a dart to get behind it. I caught him, 
but too late to prevent him laying hold of the 
screen, and down it came with the pull. 

***Terésa !’ exclaimed the old Don, staring at 
the girl and starting back, while his yellow face 





assumed a cadaverous hue with surprise and 
annoyance, ‘ por mi fé! you shall pay for this.’ 
Then turning to me, he added, ‘ Senor, 
have been giving you some hints for cam- 
paigning; let me conclude by advising you 
never to make a foray in a friend’s hacienda.’ 
With these words, Senor Rivas made me a stiff 
bow and quitted the room, and was followed by 
Terésa and Panchfto, the latter ruefully rub- 
bing his head, which had been bruised by the 
falling screen. 

“ Left to myself, I could not help laughing at 
what had occurred, though I was excessively 
vexed at the contretemps. I reflected, too, 
that Rivas would probably tell his wife, and 
that so the affair would become known to Luisa 
by which my position with her would, I 
thought, hestly be improved. It turned out 
that I was wrong, however, in this part of my 
supposition. The next time I met the Senora 
and her daughters, the former indeed showed 
that she was displeased by her stiff behaviour. 
But I saw by the half-timid, half-arch glances 
of the girls, and by an undefinable something in 
their manner, that they knew what had taken 
place, and were by no means offended. The 
fact, no doubt, was, as my greater experience 
of life now convinces me, that Terésa made each 
senorita believe that I was in love with her, 
and each was too conscious of her own charms 
to feel any jealousy of Terésa, or to doubt 
that she came to my room for any purpose but 
what she really did. Opportunity or explana- 
tion there was none, but poner myself with 
the knowledge that we should meet at the ball, and 
I was determined to tell Luisa then all about it. 

“ Parties begin at an early hour in Venezuela. 
At nine P.m., the night after my adventure with 
Terésa, I found myself dancing with Luisa at 
the commandant’s ball. The room was crammed 
to suffocation, and the most jealous chaperone 
could hardly in such a crowd maintain a suc- 
cessful espionage on the doings of the girls 
under her charge. I gave Luisa my version of 
the affair with ‘Terésa; and after we had laughed 
over it sufficiently, I obtained her hand for the 
next dance. I danced with her and Helena re- 
peatedly. My spirits rose, I took Luisa to 
supper, [ drank glass after glass of wine, and 
began to commit sundry extravagances. Luisa 
offered me a guaydba. I refused it unless she 
would bite it first. I then devoured it like a 
maniac. In short, I lost control of myself, and 
ended by an offer of marriage, couched in the 
wildest terms of extravagant devotion. I was 
accepted, and my ardour would, perhaps, have 
made me too demonstrative. had not Luisa just 
then, perceiving her mother enter the supper- 
room, suddenly quitted my side with the re- 
mark, ‘Mamma will be so glad to hear this; 
she has wished for this so much !’ 

“Impulsive persons are subject to violent re- 
action. I have outlived all that,’ continued the 
major ; “ but I was then peculiarly subject to 
such revulsions of feeling. Luisa’s remarks 
somehow disturbed me, and I stood for a moment 
thinking over it. In the midst of my reverie a 
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hand was laid on my shoulder, and a well-known 
voice said, ‘ Don’t lose your time in thinking, 
Charlie, but go back to the ball-room. We 
sha’n’t have any more dancing till we enter 
Caracas.’ It was Power, and | could not hel 
saying, ‘ Perhaps it would have been better if 
I thought a little more, especially before acting.’ 
Something in my manner struck Power, who 
knew my character thoroughly. He had seen 
me dancing with Luisa, and my short speech 
having excited his suspicions, he said at once, 
*Why, Charlie, you have not been — your- 
self a fool with one of those girls?’ ‘ Indeed, 
but I have, though,’ I replied. 
posed to Luisa, and she has accepted me.’ 
*Then I forbid the banns,’ said Power. ‘ You 
shall not make yourself sucha blockhead. Aye! 
there they are,’ he added, looking round and see- 
ing Luisa with her mother. ‘Ill bet the old 
woman is rejoicing at having hooked you.’ In 
another mood I should have quarrelled with 
Power for this speech : but Luisa’s — re- 
mark had created a disagreeable feeling in my 
mind, which was heightened by this sneer. 
Seeing his advantage, Power set himself to im- 
prove the op or at once. ‘Be a reason- 
able fellow, Charlie, e said. ‘We march the 
day after tomorrow. You surely don’t mean to 
apply for leave of absence just when we are 
gomg to meet the enemy! Then as for engaging 
yourself, whothedeuce can tell how long the cam- 
paign is going to last, or how it will end? Take 
my advice, and break it off at once.’ ‘It’s all 
very well to say break it off,’ I replied, ‘but 
how am I to do it? CanI go and tell Luisa, 
ten minutes after proposing to her, that I meant 
nothing? Power thought a moment with 
rather a serious face, and then resuming his 
usual bright look, exclaimed, ‘ I have it, Charley. 
You sha’n’t have the pain of speaking to Luisa, 
and, moreover, I won’t trust your courage in 
that quarter. Take another bottle of champagne, 
and then go and pop the question to her sister. 
Depend on’t, after that you'll hear no more of 
the matter.’ With these words Power filled me 
a tumbler of champagne. I drank it, and made 
up my mind to follow his advice. 

‘* Now it so happened that Helena was dressed 
that night rather peculiarly. She wore a pink 
silk bodice and a white muslin skirt with very 
deep flounces of Venezuelan lace, and I re- 
membered saying to her that it was a good 
costume for a ball, as a partner in search of her 
could tell her colours a long way off. ‘I shall 
soon find her,’ said I to myself, ‘ but how shall I 
account for having neglected her for so many 
dances, and then coming all at once and pro- 
posing to her ? Let me see; perhaps I had better 
slip a note in her hand, and then vanish. I have 
promised Power to do what he said, but I 
don’t half like the thing, and least said, soonest 
mended.’ Acting on this idea, I walked off 
into one of the retiring-rooms, got pencil and 
paper, and wrote, *Deagest, I have tried in vain 
to conceal my feelings; but now that I am on 
the eve of leaving you, I can no longer restrain 
them. Though I have appeared to be engrossed 


‘I have pro- 





in another quarter, this has only been a mask 
to allow me to follow you with my eyes, and 
assure myself that your love is not given to 
another. I see now, or think I see, that you are 
free ; suffer me then to offer you my heart, which 
indeed has long been yours.’ Having signed 
this effusion, I returned to the refreshment- 
room, and, fortifying myself with several 
additional bumpers, I proceeded in search of 
Helena. But the great quantity of wine I had 
taken, the heat and the excitement I felt, had 
their effect onmy brain. The room seemed to turn 
round, as well as the dancers ; I came, somehow 
or other, into collision with several people, and 
made excuses in a thick voice, which sounded 
oddly even to myself. I was conscious of my 
condition, and felt I must get out into the air, 
or make an unpleasant exhibition of myself. 
Just at that moment I came on the pink 
bodice. The wearer was not dancing, but 
leaning against an open window with one white 
arm, while the other hung beside her. I slipped 
my note into the open hand, and the fingers, as 
if experienced in the reception of such mis- 
sives, tightened on it. I turned and made off 
through the crowd ; but as I did so, she turned 
too. I half caught her look, and the features 
seemed to me strangely unlike those of Helena. 

“In what manner I returned to the house of 
Senor Rivas I know not. The open air, instead 
of sobering me, seemed to make me worse ; but 
the first thing I distinctly recognized was a hor- 
ribly cold sensation in my left hand, On drawin 
it towards me, a squelch of falling water followed. 
and I found I had been lying with my hand in 
the ewer, out of which I suppose I had been 
drinking. Getting up witha splitting headache, 
I dressed slowly, and had scarce refreshed my- 
self with a cup of coffee, when somebody 
knocked at the door. I called out ‘ Entrate,’ 
and, to my surprise, in stepped an Irish officer 
I knew by sight only, who, without a word of 
preface, handed me a challenge from O‘Halloran. 

“ After reading the epistle twice, and looking 
a third time at the address, to make sure I was 
the party intended, I turned to Kelly—that was 
the name of the officer—and said: ‘ Will you 
have the goodness to explain what this means ? 
I think there must be some mistake.’ 

“ * Mistake, sir,’ said Kelly ; ‘ you're mighty 
fond, sir, of that word “ mistake.” Ye said it 
was a mistake last night; but, faith, sir, it’s 
a mistake that there’s only one way of clearing 
up.” Then epee | his hand into his pocket 
and producing another note, he handed it to me 
with great ceremony, saying, ‘ Do you call that 
a mistake, sir?” 

“ What was my surprise, on opening the note, 
to find it was the same | had written to Helena. 
I held it for several minutes without saying a 
word, while I endeavoured to recall the inci- 
dents of the preceding night. By degrees I 
came to the conclusion that I must somehow 
have mistaken O’Halloran’s wife for Helena, 
and this idea became certainty when Kelly, who 
was an old hand at duelling, said impatiently : 
‘Pshaw, sir! a man of honour never makes 
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mistakes in affairs of this kind. Mention your 
friend, sir, at once, and have done with it.’ 

“Stung with his words and manner, I ex- 
claimed: ‘ My friend, sir, is Lieutenant Power. 
His room is close by, so no time need be wasted ; 
and, excuse me, if I say the sooner you relieve 
me of your presence the better.’ 

** You’re polite, sir,’ retorted Kelly, frown- 
ing, and rising from his chair, “ and, maybe, I’ll 
ask you to explain those words; but one mis- 
take at a time. Good morning, sir.’ 

“Ten minutes afterwards Power entered my 
toom with a grave air. 

“* Milligan,’ he said, ‘ this is a serious busi- 
ness. Of course, it was a horrid mistake. I 
know that well enough; but there is no ex- 
ons matters of this sort to a fellow like 

elly. Then O’Halloran is mad with jealousy, 
and perfectly unreasonable, besides, I hear he 
tried to strike you, and that you knocked him 
down. They say he wanted to have it out over 
a handkerchief on the spot, and that, seein 
how tipsy you were, they forced him away wit 

t difficulty. Blenkens of ours says he 
iterally foamed at the mouth, and kept shout- 
ing, “Tl not wait till morning. Blood and 
’ouns, I’ll not wait.” Ive arranged that the 
affair shall come off at five p.m., with pistols. 
T don’t think you have a pair with hair triggers. 
Ihave, and I know by experience that they 
shoot straight. If you have anything to settle, 
I advise you to do it at once, for O'Halloran is 
a good shot when he is cool, but I hope his fury 
will make him miss. Anyhow, you must not 
try to miss him, or fire into the air, for he will 
certainly hit you, if he can. The only good 
thing is that this has broken off your affair with 
Luisa. The old sefiora has heard of your giving 
a note to Madame O’Halloran, and vows her 
daughter shall have nothing to do with you.’ 

«Tl beready, Power,’ I said, ‘and I’ll just 
put down a few things I want you to do, if any- 
thing happens to me. After which, I shall turn 
in again and have a sleep; for I feel tired, and 
I should like to come to the ground cool and 
comfortable.” I said this more to be left to 
myself than for anything else, but after penning 
my memorandum, and drinking some of the de- 
licious sherbet they make in Guyana from the 
juice of the pomegranate, I did really go to 
sleep for several hours. Looking at my watch 
when I awoke, I found it was half-past three, 
so I took a cold bath and prepared to accom- 
pany Power. At a beep past four he came 
to my room, we walked down to the street 
and started off at a brisk rate into the country 


to the west of the city. About two miles out | _ 


of the town we came to a ruined garden-house, 
where Kelly and O’Halloran were waiting for 
us. Power and Kelly saluted each other, but 
to my cold bow O’Halloran only returned a 
ferocious stare. Kelly then led the way through 


the garden to a lane between walls, and not 





more than ten feet broad, when he stopped 
short, saying, ‘ This is the place; the sun won’t 
be in their eyes here.’ 1 must confess I was a 
good deal surprised at the choice of such a spot 
for the encounter, where, when we were placed, 
we should not be more than eight feet from one 
another, and where the wall would assist one so 
much in taking aim. But my blood was up. I was 

uite prepared to fight even across a handker- 
chief. Power, however, did not take the matter 
so coolly. He spoke a few words in alow voice 
to Kelly, but his manner convinced me he was 
much exasperated. Kelly, however, was obsti- 
nate, and after a short parley O’Halloran and 
myself were placed opposite to one another, 
but with our faces to the wall. Kelly then 
said, ‘ Now gentlemen, I shall ask you, “Are 
you ready ?” and at the last word you will turn 
round and fire. Gentlemen,’ he continued, 
‘are you ——~’ Before he could get out the 
word “ready” there was an explosion, a bullet 
whizzed past my left ear, grazing it slightly, 
and by an involuntary impulse I wheeled round 
and fired. O’Halloran leaped up several feet 
from the ground and fell forward. The ball had 
passed through his heart. I threw myself on 
my knees and raised the fallen man. His eyes 
were fixed, a thin jet of blood issued from his 
mouth, he was quite dead. 

“He fired a moment too soon,’ said Kelly; 
‘ but, by the powers, he has paid for his mistake.’ 

“That word reminded me of the absurd origin 
of the quarrel. I was in no mood, as you 
may imagine, to allow the hateful blunder to 
age any more mischief, so I frankly told 

elly at once by what accident the note had 
come into the possession of O’Halloran’s wife, 
and Power corroborated my statement. 

“* Well,’ said Kelly, ‘it’s a pity, so it is, but 
it can’t be helped now. You have behaved like 
a man of honour, and I see, after all, that it was 
a mistake !’ 

** With these words the major concluded his 
story. I had finished my fourth cigar. ‘ Good 
night, major,’ I said. ‘I am glad that my 
mistake ended better than yours.’ 

«Qh, faith, my dear sir,’ said he, ‘ you know 
it was no mistake at all with you; but, anyhow, 
I’m glad it ended as it did.’” 


The third and concluding Portion of 
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